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As a result of the 42nd amendment the preamble stands #h--- > 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, Ravin 
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constitute India into a 


Sovereign SOCIALIST SECU LAR 
nd to secure to all its Citizens : 


JUSTICE, Social, Economic and Political 2 


LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 


EQUALITY of status and of Opportunit 


ity and to Promote 
among them all 8 


FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the i 


individual and 
unity and integrity of the Nation 


~~ 
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RAJBHAVAN 
BHUBANESWAR 


3 December 24, 1977 


Friends; 


“Il convey to you all today my warm greetings and sincere good wishes 
for happy and prosperous New Year. Last night we bade farewell and said 
good-bye to 1977 with a sigh of relief hoping for a better future for all mankind. 
For India, as a whole, the year 1977 was a turning point in the history of the 
world, for the people gave their unequivocal verdict for democracy in the last two 
successive elections. But the next most important problem that concerns us all 
is about achieving spectacular success in the economic front as well as to ensure 
social equity and justice for all the citizens of our country. Our problems are 
manifold. We have to fight against poverty. This can only be achieved 
through our sincere efforts in the chosen fields of our activities and by giving 
due importance to discipline in our day to day life. It is unfortunate that before 
the last year came to a close, nature in her fury brought about unspeakable 
miseries for the people of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Our own State too 
suffered from the pangs of flood, drought and pestilence. But despite these 
catastrophes we are determined to march forward. 


“The State is endowed with rich natural resources. | have no doubt that 
by harnessing this wealth, our State can become the foremost in the country. 
Orissa has decidedly made progress since Independence and will certainly do 
much more better in the years to come and in this direction every citizen of the 
State should put forth his optimum output. 


matter | seek the whole-hearted CO-operation of the citi 
all dedicate ourselves to meet the ch 


new efforts. Let us have faith in o 


urselves, confide 
initiative and drive to achieve our g 


joal. 


JAI HIND”, 


Shri BHAGWAT DAYAL SHARMA 


Gover no; of Orissa 


BHUBANESWAR 
January 19, 1978 


“Il send my warmest greetings to the people of Orissa on this auspicious 
occasion of the twenty-ninth Republic Day of our nation. 


“The Republic Day is a serene reminder of the determination and will 
of the people of India to establish a sovereign democratic republic for 
themselves. It is true that our main thrust has been on economic pros- 
perity during all these years of our existence as a free nation ; but it 
also goes without saying that we have cherished our self-dignity as indis- 
pensable for our existence more than anything else. The recent develop- 
ments in this country amply prove our determination to uphold the causes 
ot democracy in spite of our sufferings on account of poverty and back- 
wardness. It is indeed a most significant phase in our history when our 
people, instead of compromising with the attempts to undermine the demo- 
cratic traditions, rose in revolt against the vested interests and gave their 
bold verdict in the last general elections to strengthen the foundation of 
democracy on this soil. This, | feel, is the greatest tribute the people 
of India should deserve on this auspicious occasion. 


“Tl have always nourished @ great faith and confidence in the people 
of Orissa who have exhibited unique courage to stand the challenge of 
undemocratic forces. | have NO doubt that they would continue to stand 


as a solid rock to defend and preserve ideals of democracy in this great 
nation called India‘’. 


NILAMONI ROUTROY 


Chief Minister, Orissa 


Relation between Union Government 
and State Government 


Shri R. C. RAY 


In America the Federal Congress has no general powers to make law but enumerated 


powers, e. g., to declare war, raise armies, coin money, regulate foreign commerce and so on. 
The powers of the States are not enumerated in the constitution, the residue is left to them. 
The right to pass laws, to give effect to law through executive action, administer justice 
through courts, and to employ all necessary agencies for legitimate Purpose of State 
Government are some of the reserved rights of the State Governments. 


The 18th amendment, according to judicial interpretation, introduced concurrent 
jurisdiction on the basis of which powers of the States became subordinate in the 
sense the areas exclusively reserved for the Federal Congress are prohibited to the State. 
However, there are concurrent subjects like bankruptcy, regulation of public utilities, food 
and drug regulation, regulation of electric power and gas, planning, public welfare and social 
insurance, copy right and patent, census and statistics, weights and measure, quarantine. 


As in U. S. A. the Common Wealth Parliament of Australia has only enumerated a selec- 
tive legislature power and no general powers. The Parliament of the Common Wealth, has 
by construction, both exclusive and concurrent powers. The exclusive powers are (1) 
the seat of Government of the Common Wealth; (2) places acquired for public pur- 
pose; (3) Federal public service; (4) customs, excise; (5) surrendered _ territories; (6) 
Naval and Military, defence forces and (7) coinage. The legislative powers of the 
States are residual. The concurrent powers have also been enumerated in the Consti- 
tution. If law of a State is inconsistent with law of the Common Wealth, the latter shall 


prevail. 
Canadian Constitution distributes legislative powers between dominion parliament 


and the legislature of the provinces. There is a two-fold enumeration and there is 
Concurrent sphere except in respect of agriculture and irrigation where in case of re- 


_.¥ 


Pregnancy dominion legislation prevails, 
Provinces have exclusive jurisdiction over 
16 subjects concerning local affairs and 
dominion legislature over 30 subjects 


of common Canadian concern. The residuary 
Power is with the dominion parliament. 


Under Article 249 of the Constitution of 
India there is three-fold distribution of legis- 
lative powers between the Union and the 


States, as was provided in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 


List | or the Union list includes 97 subjects 
like defence, foreign affairs, banking, currency 
and coinage, Union duties and taxes, etc. 
over which Union legislature has exclusive 
jurisdiction. List II or the State list comprises 
66 subjects such as public order and police, 
local Government, public health and sani- 
tation, agriculture, forest, fisheries, education, 
State taxes and duties, etc. over which there is 
exclusive powers of the State legislature. List 
III gives concurrent jurisdiction to the Union 
and State legislature over 47 items including 
criminal law and Procedure, civil procedure, 
marriage, contracts, torts, trusts, welfare of 
labour, social insurance, economic and social 


planning. In case of overlapping and bet- 
ween the three lists the Union law shall 
prevail. 


In case of repregnancy on subjects 
in concurrent lists Union law will have over- 
riding effect. 


According to Government of India Act, 
1935, Governor-General had the residuary 
power while Constitution of India vests resj- 


duary powers to the Union as in Case of 
Canada. 


The Federal Governme 
ally assumed authority to 
concerning national 


nt in America Qradu- 
legislate on subjects 
interest to keep pace 
with social and economic changes. This 
evolution was Possible by judicial interpre- 
tation and application of the doctrine of 
implied power. Application of this doctrine 
to Canadian Constitution js very. narrow. This 
doctrine is also not applicable to 


to judicial interpre- 

But generally libe- 
tation is Made in 
Ovision and accord- 


bserved that it is a 


that everything necessary to the 

of a power is included in the grant o 
Which is called incidental and ancillar 
As in Canada and U. S.A. 
lature as well as Provincial 
exercise of power which is 
Practicably necessary for the e 
of such enumerated powers, 


exercise 
f power: 
Y power. 
the federal legis- 

is entitled to 
reasonably and 
fficient exercise - 


According to the 


decision of the Supreme 
Court (M. C. Culloc! 


kV. Maryland) when two: 
Governments are established as in a 
Federal Constitution, each with a limited 
jurisdiction powers of 


Supreme Courts of Australia, 
India refused to apply this do 
the extent of legislative co 


Canada and 
Ctrine except to. 
Mpetence, 

Both the Constitutions 


° 
Australia confer only aa ae 
On the federal legislature leaving ae 
Powers to the Constituent tes hi 
has led to assertion that express. this 
of particular legislative Powers ati 
It to interfere with such residu tohibits 
to the States, unless such in Power 
's_ Necessary for the Proper ference 
powers expressly granted ty it mee fF 
called the doctrine of implied This is 
tion. Tohibj 
Import of this doctri 
India where there rae Ca ada ang 
of powers, is not intended. eration 
According to the , 
legislation which wag ie oO OUrable 
Government of India © applica ® to the 
ONstitution oF India” aS well as 
Not under the Quis Sislature Can- 
orm of an Exercig, © or in the 
catty out an Object ue Powers 
Powers and a trespass Yond its 
Powers of the Other, _ XClusive 
Neither the State legis] Ord: 
legislature has po Sales fi 1 
cation "to nutlig easel 
or expressly, statut impli- 
Not enact. This ES it 
U A, Canaq, Sctring i ‘ios 
8nd Austral =e 4g 


There is the rule of avoidance of conflict 
according to which where there is an 
exhaustive enumeration of the legislative 
powers between the federal and provincial 
legislatures, the language of one list may 
be coloured or qualified by that of the 
other and accordingly they must be read 
together, and context and scheme of 
the Act has to be clearly understood. 


In its application to the variety and 
complexity of social relationship it is not 
possible to lay down so clean a cut between 
the powers of the federal and provincial 
legislatures, they are bound to overlap. 
In such acase the doctrine of pith and 
substance, forms the golden rule. lf the 
substance of the legislation falls within 
the legitimate power of a legislature, the 


legislation does not become invalid 
merely because it incidentally affects a 
matter outside its authorised sphere. 


Apart from the means to be achieved the 


ends become material which give _ indi- 
cation of true nature and character for 
the purpose of testing its validity, in 


India, Australia and Canada. 


It seems quite possible that a particular 
Act might be jntra vires of a provincial 
legislature when regarded from one aspect, 
and yet regarded from another aspect 
might also be jntra vires of the dominion 
Parliament. The subject-matter of the 


act, will thus depend on what is the true 
aspect of the Act. This is called the 
doctrine of aspect of legislation and is 


akin to the doctrine of pith and substance. 


The legislature knows its jurisdiction 
and must not be presumed to exceed it. 
Two constructions are possible, —jntra 
vires and ultra’ vires. The Court should 
adopt the construction which would make 
statute /ntra vires the legislature which 
enacted it. Hence general words used 
in a statute require to be interpreted with 
reference to the object to be achieved for 


which the legislature was competent to 
enact. Transgression of legitimate  juris- 
diction has to be identified. 


Areas of legislative 


competence have 
been enlisted in the lists 


and not the 


powers. The power to enact 
in Article 246 and other 
articles of Constitution. According to 
Article 245 and subject to the — provision 
of the Constitution, Parliament may make 
law for the whole or any part of the terri- 
tory of India and the State legislature 
can enact laws for the whole or any part 
of the State. This provision has to be 
read with reference to the other provision 
of the Constitution which may modify the 
above jurisdiction of Parliament. The 
legislative power of the State is confined 
to the jurisdiction of the State. The 
State legislature is presumed to be terri- 
torial and jntra vires. State legislature is 
not a delegate of the Union Parliament. 


enabling 
laws are given 


Legislature can confer power upon a 
subordinate agency (Administrative or 
legislature) to make regulations, for better 
carrying out in detail the scheme of the 
enactment and by delegation of such 
subordinate function it does not efface itself. 
But essential legislative function cannot be 
delegated. 


When =a legislature Passes law condi- 
tionally that the application of the law 
will depend on happening of certain events 
to be determined by the executive authority 
the /egislation jis conditional. Article 246 
lays down that Parliament has exclusive 
jurisdiction to make laws. on subjects 
enlisted in List | and State legislature 
has exclusive jurisdiction over subjects 


in List Il. Parliament has also. power to 
legislate on matters included in List III. 
The State legislature has also concurrent 


Power to legislate on subjects mentioned 
in List Hl. 


Article 247 provides that Parliament 
may by law provide for the establishment 
of any additional courts for better admi- 
nistration of laws made by it in respect to 
the matters in List|, The power to 
establish courts for administration of law 
is incidental to power to make law. The 
Constitution and Organisation of Supreme 
Court and High Courts are exclusive 
Jurisdiction of Union legislature and the 
Power of Constitution and organisation 


of all other Courts belongs to the State 
legislature, 


Parliament, according to Article 248, 
has exclusive power to make laws on any 
matter not included in Lists II and Ill. This 
is residual powers which belongs to 


States in U. S. A. and Australia, but in 
Canada it is vested to the dominion 
Parliament. 


Article 249 empowers the Union Parlia- 
ment to take up for legislation by 
itself any matter included in List 1] 
whenever the Upper Chamber resolved 
by a 2/3rd_ majority that such legislation 
is necessary and expedient in national 
interest. In such an event, Article 246 (3) 
becomes _ inoperative. This power is 
involved in normal times and no emergency 
is necessary as in Article 250. Resolu- 
tion of such a nature is a conclusive proof 
as to whether the matter is of national 
interest and no court has any say in the 
matter as in Canada. Such law remains 
in force for a period of six months on the 
expiry of the validity of the 


As laid down in Article 250, consequent 
on proclamation of emergency and during 
its continuance Parliament assumes to 
itself the power to legislate on matters 
in List Il. This kind of law, remains in 
force for six months after expiration of 
emergency. (U. S. A. and Australia have 
no such power). Such law made by the 
State on such subject — shall remain in- 
Operative to the extent of repregancy 
(Article 251), 


In U. S. A. and Canada 
the States cannot be interfered with unless 
Constitution is amended. But according 
to Article 252 of the Constitution of India, 
legislature of States concerned can ‘pass 
resolution as regards matters of common 
interest for them that the Parliament 
will pass law to regulate such matters 
although included in List I. 


Sovereignty of 


Article 253 empowers Parlig 
law for the whole or any part 
tory of India for implementing 
agreement or convention With) a 
country or countries on any decision Made 
in any _ international Conference, associa- 
tion or other body. Such Power also 


ment to make 
of the terri- 
any treaty, 
any other 


resolution. ° 


belongs 
URSH Au 


to the 


federal Government of 
Canada 


and Australia. 


Under Article 246 (2) both the Union and 
the State legislature have concurrent power 
to legislate with respect to Concurrent list, 
logically both the laws should be valid, 


but Article 254 (1) lays down taht the State 
law - shall be void to the 


extent of repre- 
gnancy with union law, This is the 
general rule. But Clause (2) of Article 
254  engrafts an exception that if 
the President assents to the State 
law which have been reserved fo, his 
Consideration (Art. 2 it will Prevail 
inspite of its repregnancy 


to an earlier 
to Clause (2) 
nt to amend 


law of the Union. 


Or repeal ‘all a repu 


r law although 
it has become valid by Virtue of the 
President's assent. Repugnancy literally 
means inconsistency Whereas tra Vires 
refers to incompetency, 

Article 255 Provides the Principles h 
in cases where the Constitutio re es 
that a_ bill cannot be introduce ah 
fecommendation or Previous Cti out 
the Governor or President, the bs Akl 
assent of that authority of p h “quent 
Shall have the jay from inval ibothy 


Administrative relation et 
Wee) 
and States and b 4 


Nion 
etween States Tse - 
Establishment of dual Govern nt 
division of Powers are iNVolveg ec 
federal scheme. Maximum Co- _ any 
and CO-ordination between en 
which are the basis of SuUCCess d oe 
of such 9 system are Sought erength 
through (1) the hnique Cauted 
control over State and (2) ey 
comity Mer-State 
In emergency the 
the Indian Constitution aC nder 
were unitary Governme as if it 
tution has, however, devi consti. 
Of contro} Over the tates ph, niques 
©nsure that the State Goy iq Non to 
'Nterfere the ; Not 
Policies of the pene Xecuti 
n and CUtive 
ensure 


constitutent 
whole. 


the efficiency of each 
unit to strengthen the Union as a 


The methods and agencies are : 


(1) Directions to the State Govern- 


ments, 


(2) Delegation of Union function, 


(3) All India services, 


(4) Grants-in-aid. 


The idea of giving direction to the 
States was taken from Government of 
India Act, 1935, which is a foreign concept 
but unknown to U. S. A. The Union has 
to the States in 


power to give direction 
the following matters 
(i) to ensure compliance to Union 


laws and existing laws. 


(i) to ensure that the exercise of the 
executive powers of the State does 
not interfere with the exercise of 
executive power of the Union. 


(iii) To secure construction and 
maintenance of means of commu- 
nication of military importance 
by the States. 


(iv) to ensure protection of railways 


within the State. 


In case of non-compliance of the 
President shall have competence to make 
proclamation under Article 356 where- 
after the corrective provisions of that 


article shall come into force. 


It is a fact that federal constitution 
bestows sovereignty on the constituent 
units with their respective territorial limits 
but it is not possible for them to exist in 
complete isolation from each other and the 


very exercise of sovereignty by a unit 
requires co-operation and recognition of 
other units of the federation. Hence the 


rules of comity as laid down by the federa- 
tion have to be observed by the units in 
their relation with each other : 


(1) Recognition of Public acts and 
and process of each other. 


* construct 


(2) Rendition of — criminals. 


(3) Extra-judicial settlement of 


disputes. 
(4) Co-ordination between _ states. 
(5) Immunity from mutual taxation. 
(6) Freedom of  inter-State trade, 
commerce and __ intercourse. 
The Indian constitution divides the 


legislative and executive powers between 
the Union and States but there is no such 
logical division of administrative machi- 
nery andthe Union has no such admini- 
strative machinery to enforce union laws. 
Union has legislative power for the whole 
of the territory of India. Art. 256 provides 
that it shall be the constitutional duty of 
every State to enforce union laws as are 
applicable to the States. The executive 
of the union shall have the power to give 
direction to the State Government to 
ensure due compliance to the above duty. 
It is a general principle that it shall be 
the duty of every State Government to 
ensure due compliance to Union laws as 
applicable to the States, | 


In entry 13 of List II 
a State subject. According to Article 257, 
the Union Government is empowered to 
give direction to the States to construct 
and maintain means of communication 
which are considered by them as of national 
and military importance. According to 
entry 4 of List |, the Union may _ itself 
and maintain means of commu- 
nication directly necessary for the exercise 
of powers over naval, military and air 
force works, the Union may also direct 
the States to construct and maintain other 
means of communication which may be 
important from military standpoint, Subject 


communication is 


to contribution of costs. This power 
extends to means of communication 
deemed to be of national importance. 


Union Government may delegate admi- 
nistrative or executive power to the State 


over a Union subject by consent of the 
State or by law passed by Parliament 
(Art. 258). Constitution divides __legis- 


lative powers between Union and States 


need © 


and decision of executive power is inci- 
dental. In case of delegation by consent 
cost is settled by agreement but where 
delegation is made by law passed by the 
Parliament dispute, if any, as to the cost 
will be settled by an arbitrator appointed 
by the Chief Justice of India. 


As laid down in Article 259, any armed 
forces created ahd maintained by former 
part B states would be forming part of 
Armed forces of India. 


Government of India has power, accor- 
ding to Art. 260, to undertake any of the 
executive, legislative and judicial authority 
of a foreign territory as provided in an 
agreement subject to the foreign juri- 
selection Act, 1947 as adopted in 1950. 


According to Article 261, full faith and 
credit will be given to public acts, records 
and judicial Proceedings of the Union 
and every State. 


Since each of the States 
be sovereign within 


is supposed to 
juris- 


its territorial 


Joint Commissioner, 

Training Co-ordination 
Administrative Officers Training 
School, Bhuba neswar-7 


So far, a tot 


al loan of 
under this scheme, Rs. 1,4 3,508 have 


diction disputes between them are sure 
to arise. Art. 131 vests exclusive juris- 
diction on Supreme Court to adjudicate 


inter-State disputes, Article 262 provides 


for extra-judicial bodies for settlement of 
inter-State water disputes, relating to 
distribution or control of waters of any 
inter-State river Or river valley. Parliament 
by law may provide for exclusion of such 
disputes from judicial determination 
(Art. 262). : 

Article 263 empowers President to 
appoint — inter-State Council to investigate 
and recommend for resolving disputes 
between States, or Council for dispute 
between Union and State. 

The Constitution 


makers borrow 


ed con- 
Ons of oth 


cepts from constituti 


; er Countries 
like U.K, U.S. A., Australia, Canada and 
SO on but our Political Culture ang : 

economic needs ma nd socio- 


Pa © percepti 
for bringing about num ee 


impact 
the 


re erous 
original Provisions, Changes on 


been adva 
Need to 15 
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Engineering Exports through 
Port of Paradip—Present facilities 
and Scope for Future 


een ase 
Shri DILIP MISRA 


es 


Paradip Port started aS a minor Port in 1958 and experimental loading of tron 
Ore into the Ships standing at the anchorage was carried on. After  feasibi- 
lity study the State Government of Orissa developed it into an intermediate Port by 
taking up major construction such as two rubble mound break-waters, a lagoon 
type harbour dredged to the designed depth of 42 feet, entrance channel and 
approach channel, one T shaped mecha nised lron Ore loading berth with a rated 
Capacity of 2,500 Tons per hour with an annual throughput of 2 million tonnes. 
The Central Government took over the Port on 1st June 1965. The Port was 
declared as Major Port under the Major Ports Act, 1963 on 18th April 1966. The 
Management of the Port was taken over by Paradip Port Trust with effect from. 
the 1st November 1967. 


Till the commissioning of a General Cargo Berth in April, 1975, the Port was. 
exporting mainly Iron Ore and some Chrome Ore at Moorings (inside the harbour). 


With the changing pattern of our exports from traditional bulk exports like Iron Ore, 
Chrome Ore, Sugar etc., to sophisticated engineering products, the Port has risen to the 
occasion by providing mechanized facilities for handling of such export items. The Port. 
at present handles the following Engineering items at the General Cargo Berth. 


(a) Pig-lron 
(6) Steel Joists 
(c) Steel Billets 
(d) Steel Tubes 
(e) Rounds and Ribbed Tor-steel 
(f) Ferro-Chrome 
(9) Mill-scale and Ingot Moulds 


Pig-lron 


Pig-lron is loaded into the Ships at 
along-side berth and also at the Moorings. 
Both at along-side berth and at the 
moorings, loading is done by specially 
designed Self-tipping steel Tubs of 3—5 
M. T. capacity. This ensures quicker 
loading as cycle and avoids the conven- 
tional mannual un-loading of the Tub- 
slings inside the Ship’s holds. This is 
also a safer way of loading such heavy 
cargo. So far the Port has handled 
4,15,231 M. T. of Pig-lron (till end of 
October, 1977). The average rate of 
loading has been 1,500—2,000 MT./day 


at the quay and 900—1,300 MT/day at 
the Mooring Berth. 


Steel Joists and Billets 


The Port has equipped 
steel Joist, Billets and R 
way. The main Shippers 
at present are M/S. TATA I 
CO. LTD., so far the 
Steel materials of 1,10,0. 
of October 1977). 
by Fork-lift Trucks 
with Trailers for 
‘stock-yards (inside 
quay and are loadeq into the 
by the Ships’ Cranes/Detricks, 
average rate of loadi 


'Ng of stee] 
‘is 1,000—1,500 \. T./day, 


itself to handle 
Ounds ina big 
of these items 


are handled 
and Mobile Cranes 
transportation from the 
Harbour area) 


materials 
‘Steel Tubes 
The Port 
‘Steel Tubes, 
‘Countries. The 
Kalinga Tubes 
Tubes 
Trailers 
and 
Ship’s 


has handled 1,469 mM. T. of 
exported to Middle-East 
Shippers are 
Ltd., 


to the quay 
from there by the 
The average rate of loading 
of Steel Tubes have been 500 M. T./day, 
This shipment i Satisfactory 
economical, 

Planned 


Mill Scale and Ingot 


Moulds 
There has been Considerable i 
of Mill Scale ang Ingot Moulds bye net 
K. K. Entperise and M/S. s. R Syadican 


through Paradip. Ingot 


loaded to trailers/Trucks 
attached to cranes 


Moulds are 
by lift magnets 


and transported by 
trucks/trailers to the Quay, wherein, 


these are loaded to the Ships by the 
Ship’s Derrick/ Crane. The average 
loading rate of been 


scraps so far 
October, 14 977) 


Ferro-Chrome 


Export: of 
also another 
materials handli 
Eventhough 
container 
Drums. 


Ferro-chrome at this 
item of interest 
Ng methods are 
the material 


Port is 


Steel 
drums are transported 
Wharf by Fork-lifts and 
lifted by Ship's derricks through 
type of wire Slings. This wire 
J has got “en shaped steel] clamps 
which Stip the drum from its edges and the 
tum is lifted horizontal. The Port has so far 
handled 8,581 M.T. of Ferro-chrome till 
aad Of October, aS7i7; e 

Oadin rate has been 

The ae one 


Pers are the Industrial 
ment Corporation Of Orissa. 


Ferro-chrome ha 
exported 


FACILITIES TO BE 


! MADE AVAI- 
LABLE IN NEA 


R FUTURE’ 
Addi, General Cargo Berths 
To Cater to the 
general 
Government 


growing 
Cargo exports 
Of India 


Wharf Cranes 


Three numbers of Electric operated rail 
mounted level luffing cranes of 13 M. T. 
Capacity, each are being erected on the 
General Cargo Berth and are expected to 
be commissioned by December, 1977. 
These are modern Wharf Cranes which 
will facilitate faster loading and un-loading. 
The Cranes have facilities for providing 
auxilliary attachments like Grabs, Electro- 
magnets etc., for handling large variety 
of commodities. 


Shore Cranes 


With the increasing demand for handling 
of heavy steel cargo like H.R. Coils and 
Slabs of 16—24 M. T. Unit weight, the 
Port has proposed to acquire 2 Nos. of 
30 M. T. Ship-loading cranes and 2 Nos, 
of 30 M. T. capacity Fork-lift Trucks, in 
near future. The Fork-lift tructs will be 
used for transportation of Coils and Slabs 
on shore and will also be used for stowage 
of these items inside Ship’s holds, 

These will also be utilized 
for handling import of heavy machinery 
for O. N. G. C. and Indian Rare Earth 
Limited and export of Engineering goods 
manufactured by H. E£.C., Ranchi (Coke- 
oven Batteries and fabricated heavy 
structurals). 


equipments 


Electro-Magnets 


Port have already procured = Electro- 
magnets for faster loading operations of 
Pig-iron steel scrap and other magnetic 
items. 

Containerization 
The World-wide practice of most eco- 


nomical material handling has been Con- 


tainerization. This system of movement 
of Cargo ensures protection of quality 
of cargo and guards against damages/ 
pilferages during transit. 

In order to cater to growing demand for 
handling containers in Indian _ Ports, 
Paradip Port has proposed to set-up a 
Container Terminal at Paradip Port. 
Messrs Indian Container Terminals (P) 
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Limited, 
handling 
great 
with, 


one of the leading container 
agencies in India have shown 
interest in this regard. To start. 
it has been proposed to provide 
facilities for handling 20-foot Containers. 
The items which have great scope for 
Containerization are Reefer Cargo, Ferro- 
chromes, Sal Seed Oils, Sanitary wares, 
Tiles, Mica scrap, Shellacks and Hand- 
loom / Handicraft items etc. 


Lash Operations 


The first LASH vessel, L. V., “SAM 
HOUSTON" is scheduled to call at Paradip 
Port by end of December, 1977 to 
unload six Lash Barges of relief Cargo 
belonging to CARE, Orissa. Lash vessels 
are ideally suited for transportation of 
Cargo from Ports like Paradip. Paradip 


offers all the necessary facilities for Lash 
ship operation, such as deep draught with 
wide turning _ basin, adequate loading 
and un-loading equipment, adequate 
facilities for towing of lash barges to 
feeting area, which is in well sheltered 
place within the harbour. To establish 
regular lash services, it is necessary to 


have out ward cargo so that the lash barges 
are utlized fully and are not carried back 
empty. The cargo that can be convi- 
niently shipped per lash barges are steel pipes 
steel structurals, ferro chrome, chromite, Re- 
fractory bricks, Sanitary wares, Trucks and 
Bus chasis etc. Lash barges are nothing 
but sealed container-like floating barges. 
These have a dimension of 59’ X 30’ 
X 12’ with a hatch opening of 44’ X 26’, 
Each of the barges is capable of carrying 


370 M. T. of cargo. Messrs Kalinga 
Tubes Limited have shown keen interest 
to ship about 1,000 M. T. of steel Tubes 


to U. S. A. by the 


December, 1977. 


Lash barges, in 


Liner Traffic 


The Port was opened to liner trafffic 
on 4th January 1976. Since then, there have 
been regular liner services to Paradip for 
loading = and_un-loading. At present 
Shipping Corporation of India, the Scindia 


Steam Navigation Company andthe 
Ammerican_ President lies operate 
Liner services to Paradip. This offers 


great scope to exporters for shipping 
smaller quantities of Cargo to different 
destinations economically. 


To summerize, Paradip Port, which was 
generally considered as an Ore exporting 
deep-sea Port, has now occupied the role 
of an important Port for efficient handling 


Superintendent, Port ‘ Operations 
and Co-Ordinator, Trade Development, 
Paradip Port Trust. 


of general Cargo of any nature including 


sophisticated engineering Products, which 
require special attention and care. The 
Port’ has kept Pace with the modern 
techniques of material handling and can 
even provide tailor-made facilities to 


suit the Specific requirement of exporters, 
one and all. 
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PARADIP PORT TRUST 


Traffic Statistics at this Port during 


the year 1977-78 


Exports Imports 
Month = A. . “ Ke = 
Iron Other Coal Pig Iron & Iron scrap Sugar Misc. Total Food- Care Misc. Total Total 
ore ores Iron Steel (including Export grain cargo Imports Traffic 
millscale 
Moulds) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
April 1977 2,15,902 16,062 12,592 11,588 4,371 157 2,60,672 2,60,672 
May 1977 - 2,60,862 980 27,514 17,374 431 6,527 3,13,688 3,13,688 
June 1977 2,17,970 6,726 6,116 33,408 1,926 165 2,66,311 7,387 2,279 9,666 2,75,977 
July 1977 1,42,488 29,883 8,080 1,80,451 1,80,451 
August 1977 79,946 10,667 29,912 2,360 1,130 164 1,24,179 300 300 = 1,24,479 
September 1977 .. 2,67,165 11,216 4,522 2,000 194 2,85,117 6,627 3,146 9,773  2,94,890 
October 1977 2,02,287 8,070 13,799 10,527 13,350 413 2,48,446 8772 = 2,331 11,103 2,59,549 
Total 13,86,620 53,721 46,222 1,40,486 29,695 21,007 1,093 16,78,864 22,786 8,056 30,842 17,09,706 


PARADIP PORT TRUST (T. D. W.) 


Yearwise Traffic Statistics at the Port of Paradip 
Commodity 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
Imports : 
Felitizer 10,000 
Wheat 41,766 7,807 a 47,664 1,20,013 
General cargo 170 1,570 136 620 893 1,167 1,319 827 3,091 20,564 
——~- 
Total 41,936 9,377 136 620 893 1,167 1,319 827 50,755 1,50,577 
Transhipment : 
Wheat 16,513 60,573 1,38,418 18,955 
Exports : 
i Iron Ore - - 67,080 8,52,133  12,11,776 16,76,624 21 133,805 17,98,032 18,73,517 20,29,938 21,98,872 27,07,125 23,22,774 
tS) 
Chrome Ore oe he 2,100 17,249 54,854 16,901 1,06,968 1,48,288 2,56,716 3,32,753 3,25,067 2,88,794 
General Cargo 229 2,605 Ac, oe 
Pig Iron 13,159 47,526 2,14,060 
Sugar 20,475 14,056 
Iron & Steel 10,181 71,636 
Coal 10,449 2,23,511 
Millscale oe 4,200 9,179 
Ferro-Chrome 3,003 1,031 4,547 
Kendu_ leaf oe Br 253 2 
Miscellaneous 69 79 479 445 
Manganese Ore 80 
Total 67,080  8,54,233 12,29,254 17,31,479 21,56,314 19,05,000 20,21,805 22,86,723 25,44,863 31,26,786 31,49,082 
Grand Total 67,080 8,96,169 12,38,631 17,48,127 21,56,934 19,05,893 20,22,972 22,88,042 26,06,263 33,15,959 33,18,614 
er cent of Iron Ore traffic 100% 95% 98% 97% 98% 94% 92% 89% 85% 82% 70% 
Paradip Port Trust. 7 


Superintendent, Port Operations and Co-ordinator, Trade Development, 


DEMOCRATISATION OF 
INDIAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


a 


Shri JAGANNATH MOHANTY 


The Primary School is the foundation of learning and culture in India like in all coun- 
tries of the world. The spirit of democracy should permeate the entire school in order to 
make it fully democratised. Since the primary school is the nursery of the future citi- 
zens and it is the most suitable period for formation of habits and attitudes, for incul- 
cation of values and interests, adequate steps are to be taken to democratise the school. 
Whatever has been told for international understanding in the primary school, can 
easily be made applicable also to democracy in primary education. A report of the mee- 
ting of Experts held at UNESCO House, Paris, August 17—28, 1970 has_ enjoined. 


“The foundation of education for inter national understanding must be laid in the 
Primary School. While children begin to develop attitudes and values even before 
they enter pre-Primary or Primary School, and may quickly acquire either favourable or 
unfavourable attitudes, they are probably more generally free than adults of prejudice, 
discrimination and other tendencies which obstruct international understanding. The 
Primary School must develop means of counteracting those environmental influences 
which divide mankind and destroy inter national understanding.”"(1) 


Prof. Earnest Barker has observed, 


Any education of the citizen in the democratic state is not an education of him to suit 
the Government, it is an education of him to be the government, or at any rate to make the 
government, to inspire it, to control it.................. We must educate ourselves to 
be masters (2). Such is the vision of education for citizenship which must inspire the 
Primary education. One of the greatest achievements of British democracy has_ been 
the silent social revolution, “which has been created by the schools. It is really a fact 
that it was the education in citizenship provided by elementary schools which enabled 
British democracy to survive the stress of war. It is, however, the schools that have 
done most to promote citizenship which realize how much more there is to do if our 
democracy is to survive the even greater stress of peace. (3). 


(1) UNESCO, Par's, Report on Education rn Inter national understanding and peace with special 
reference to moral and civic education.P-7. 
(2) Barker, Earnest. The citizen’s choice-P-158, 
(3) The Association for Education in Citizenslisip, London, Education for citizenship in Elementary Schools, -P-15, 
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In course of time the school has been 
ceasing to be a more teachining shop and more 
and more it is becoming a miniature commu- 
nity. In the modern primary schools children 
will learn the lessons of mutual co-operation 
and help, of individual initiative and respon- 
sibility and of fellow-feeling and friendship. 
In this way is laid the foundation of a spirit 
of service with an appreciation of the joys 
of fellowship and a desire to make each his 
own contribution to the welfare of the country. 


Now-a-days everywhere the old loyalties 
are giving place to the new and the organi- 
sation of society is changing with kaleidos- 
copic rapidity. This element of change is 
the big new factor in the modern world. To 


be intended to Promote democratic living and 


learning. Pupils’ Government, self-Govern- 
ment, regular meetings, students, Partic- 
ipation in the management and mainte- 


ilitating and accelerating the 
Fisher Carried out 
d Missionary Edu- 
he reached the 


research on Democracy an 
cation in Korea, in which 
Conclusion that it was in the field of Education 


that democracy was likely to have the grea- 
test Significance for humanity, 


Mary education 
ts still tar away from its achievement. We 
the majority of our forefathers change was _ have Obtained Political democracy, but Social} 
practically unknown and when it came was and economic democracy does Not seem to 
generally to be feared. The village commu- have been achieved toa €asonable extent 
nity was much the same at a man’s death as Education has Probably not been Moulded ¢ 
at his birth, his duty was not to create new — impart citizenship trainin With Suitable 
ways, but to conserve the age-long traditions knowledge, Skills, attitudes nd int e 
of craftmanship of farming and of social and |. K. a Saiyidain has, therefore Said erests 
religious organisation of his father. An inno- MFA g B 
vation was a social outlaw only fool craved Soler ae forms ti stitutions ; 
i Ocrac’ 
for something new. (1) blished, but the spirit Oink " esta. 
Now the situation has changed due to reality and Mea ing Nas Ves the 
science and technology, various mass media for this Purpose fi yet drow, 
and other communication facilities. Edu- devote itself to oe Ould 
cation for citizenship today has been a attitudes and ideals thei Of the 
universal need, not the Privilege of minority. for the SUCCessfy] imp are eedeq 
It must be an education which is suited to democracy as f 
such a world of changes. It must help the Countries, e, g., in U é 7 
child to successfully discharge his respons- Movement to crati Te is 
sibilities and to solve all the problems to be in alll its Phases go cr ise Ucatig 
faced by him from time to time. For this efficion: cinerea i b ba a 
sufficient knowledge and reasoning Power rit of freedom ang fos “svelcp the spi. 
are necessary which is provided by education. €d in the Citizens ofa BP sibility d- 
F : © should Certaj “mocratic State, 
Primary Schools should be required as Possibilit b ainly &Xamin : 
the training ground for democratic citizenship. frets ‘3 ut oble . this 
It is firmly held that democratic citizenship can 4 er. at of e ng th = Not 
only be developed by those who follow eis Cracy ing h Ontiers 
democratic way of life and the democratic rus © OF defi, ; ‘Onal field, 
methods are essential for turning out demo- Sensit Vely th 7 t lligenty 
crats. ‘The School organisation must be Concept.“(3y OF this 
attuned to the democratic spirit and the pro. Although 
grammes and practices in the school should ommittee in 199 ie atendra : 
(1) tbid-P-2 ee liar ¢ i 
(2) Fisher J. E. Democracy and Missionary Education ip Korea, Pup Ss 
(3) Saiyidain, K. G. Presiden. tial address jn the Section f 
“Philosophy of Education delivered of Firsst ONgras, 
sophy Ahmedabad on February 19, 1961. S Of the Intemationay ee 
“MY OF Philo. 
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sion in 1952 and the Kothari Commission 
in 1966 have suggested a large number of 
measure for democratising education at 
various levels, the progress in the direction 
is not yet been satisfactory. As has already 
been told in spite of avowed declaration about 
her firm commitment to democracy in the 
attainment of Freedom and in the Consti- 
tution, India has yet to go a long way in the 
direction of “democratization of Education.” 


It also need not be emphasized that demo- 
cracy cannot be established by the mere 
governmental decrees and directives. While 
democracy can be popularised through 
publicity materials and mass media, and demo- 
cratic organisations may be set up by a stroke 
of pen or through a piece of legislation, actual 
Practice of the democratic ideals is a time- 
taking process. Translation of the basic 
truths of democracy into real life is a very 
slow process which is possible only through 
gradual modification of behaviour, life-styles 
and continuous social changes. When 
functional democracy is established in the 
entire educational system, structure and 
institutions, democratisation will not only 
be possible, but also stabilised. 


During the past three decades unprece- 
dented expansion as well as qualitative 
improvement have shown some features of 
democratisation in the field of education. 
Attempts are not wanting to orient educa- 
Cational administration, supervision, practices 
and programmes accoridng to the aemo- 
cratic principles. 


Dr. S. P. Ahluawalia has rightly remarked, 


“The entire school paraphernalia js, 
perhaps, gradually been attuned and 
geared to the requirements of a deve- 
loping democracy. Certain Consti- 
tutional provisions and increasingly 
larger provision made in the Five-Year 
Plans for education to achieve demo- 
Cratisation in the age-group 
6—17 years in the first instance, testify 
amply to the earnestness of the archi- 


tects of India to make this doctrine a 
‘fait accompli’ in the foresuable 
future.”’(1) ¢ 


The phenomenal expansion of all stages of 
education especially Primary education with 
corollary increase in the number of schools, 
teachers, pupils and expenditure therein, a 
large number of measures for improving the 
economic, and social status of teachers, provi- 
sions of multifarieous incentives and facilities 
for the weaker and deprived sections of the 
community like free supply of text-books and 
writing materials, free school uniform, atten- 
dance scholarships, construction of quarters 
in tribal areas, payment of advance incre- 
ments to nontribal teachers for acquiring 
proficiency in tribal dialects, establishment of 
Text-Book Banks can undoubtedly be 
treated as clear indications of the landslide 
drift in the direction of democratisation. 
Institutions of various merit scholarships and 
loan scholarships not only provided educ- 
cational opportunities to the needly and 
talented scholars, but helped promoting 
social mobility by opening new vistas to the 
deprived and taking the lowest to the higher 
rungs of the social ladder, It has been 
mentioned in this context, “A democratic 
system of education offering equal educational 
opportunity to all inrespective of caste, 
creed or sex, that has given into herself 
must have an integrated scheme of scholar- 
ship to enable the deserving and promising 
students to go higher up the educational 
ladder unhampered merely for economic 
reasons." (2) 


Prof. S. Nurul Hasan. Minister Educatior 


at the Centre has therefore reiterated that 
in view of India’s comitment to create a 
democratic and socialist society. This has 


been making attempts to bring about social 
transformation. “Among the steps which 
must be taken to bring about such trans- 
formation, one may accord high priority to 
the establishment of an educaiional sysiem 
which provides equality of educational 
opportunity and a consequential employment 
policy which tries to equalise economic 


(1) Ahluawalia, s. P., 
Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis (Jabalpur University, 


(2) Ministry of Education, Government India, Education 
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Impact of Democracy on Secondary Educati 


on in India with special reference to M.P. 
1967) P-222 


in Eighteen years of Freedom, P-62. 


opportunities as well. “Q) According to 
him we have so far been trying to equalise 
educational opportunities through three main 
»programmes: (a) expansion of facilities at 
all stages: (b) provision of free education 
at the primary and secondary stages: and 
(c) maintenance of low fees in higher edu- 
cation. Besides, there have been reservation 
of seats for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
students and the provision of certain number 
of scholarships for weaker scholars of the 
community. These are the effective tools 
for equalisation of educational opportunities, 
which is the basic tenet in the democratic 
education. 


According to 1971 Census, the Population 
of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes was 79-9 million and 38:0 million 
respectively forming 14-6 per cent and 69 
per cent of the total Population of India. An 
analysis of the Statewise distribution of this 
‘population reveals that a little more than half 
of the number of Scheduled Castes lives 
four States i. e. Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Bihar and Tamil Nadu. The population of 
Scheduled Tribes is, however, concentrated 
in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Orissa. Both these commu- 
nities together from more than one third of the 
total population in the States of Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. (2) These communities 
are educationally very much backward and 
all attempts are being made for ameliorating 
this difficulty, they have still to go a long 
way to reach the progress achieved by other 


in 


(1) Hasan, S. Nurul, Equalisation of Education, p.1, 
(2) Azad, J. L. “Education 


Educational Technology Cell, 
D. P. |. Office, Bhubaneswar. 


of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes’ 


communities. The main reason for slow pro- 
gress is not so much the Poor enrolment as it 
is the higher wastage rate in the case of S. C. 
and S. T. communities at all Stages of edu- 
Cation. Most of the students from these 
communities are first generation school-goers 

SO parental help and encourage- 
ment is generally lacking. Besides, their poor 
economic condition, malnutriting, ill 
and unattrative school i 
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mented after Indepe 
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Pronouncements Not o 
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DO WE NEED POLICE ? 


a sty 


Shri SARAT CHANDRA MISHRA 


D, we need the Police, for our future society ? This question demands an 
answer after having a careful study of the functioning of the police at Centre and in the 
States in the fading backdrop of emergency. Recently the Press and people have come out 
with the tale of horrors, attrocities of Police in West Bengal, Andhra and Kerala. Gradu- 
ally the Police excesses in other parts of the country are coming out to limelight. 


The Press and the people have a right to speak about their own Police, because the 
people is a society anda society will have the Police, that deserves. Now the time has 
come for realistic and scientific study and thinking about the future of our Police and 
their problems. 


All-India Police Commission of 1902-3 and the proposed All-India Police 
Commission : 


Over a period of many years in India, no serious attempt in the field of Police job orien- 
tation, research, has been made to know, the people and Police. The findings of 1902-3 
Police Commission is outdated and it has mainly catered the need of a imperialistic 
bureaucratic foreign Government, which was antagonistic to the native of India. Now the 
bad effects of emergency have given a chance for a balanced study and therefore a 
All-India Police Commission is needed and welcomed. 


Recently the Union Home Minister Choudhury Charan Singh has announced to 
set up a Police Commission, to probe into the affairs of Police system at the Centre 
and in the States. Moreover the Government of India has also increased the depart- 
metnal promotion quota to |. P. S. cadre from 25 per cent to 33-1/3 per cent. In this 
regard, the Government, public opinion building institutions and the members of the 
political parties, should no longer hesitate to demand from all possible forums, for new 
guidlines, for the future functioning of Police service at Centre and in the States. 
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Imperialistic and Bureaucratic impact on 
Police: 


The results of years of imperialistic bureau- 
cratic, anti-people attitude of Police cannot 
be reversed over night. Therefore the eA 
of recruitments and control 'S difficult. ay 
Since the chance of promotion in the subor : 
nate Police rank has inherited a nature a 
prejudicial treatment, when compared “i 
the officers recruited to the LSP Ss. ca re, 
has accumulated deep sheet of inferiority 
complex cloud, in the mind of each junior 
police officer. We must clearly know what 
does it mean. It means that the entrance tests 
at present, in the All-India method of selec- 
tion to the top level Posts js still to reject the 
worst, than to select best of the new recruits, 
If it is the fact, then how to select best men 
into the service. To speak in a different Way 
to reduce the top heavy ; recruitment to 
such an extent, which is nothing but to select 
Certain officers only to allot them in some 
supervisory posts. Then what is the future 
of those who are called Upon to execute the 
work at the field after the hard test, during 
the time of recruitment. It should be a 
scientific policy for the selection of recruits 
at few particular points according to Indian 
climatatic condition, 


method a 
new hue is noticed “The change that psy- 


social assign- 
functioning to 
crimes and maintain lay 
Minorities and 
tocities of Majority sec_ 
not the changes in the 
affect the 


and order and to 
Harijans from the at 
tion of people. 


is one of reluc- 
fed developments 


Many, rather Prefer the 


Conservative outlook. 


{1) Orissa Review August, 1977 issue__p_ 23. 


Even 30 years after the Independence 
the Police nor the public are anxious to 
realise that, Some sort of radical changes 
in their service condition, Organisational 
Setup, promotional Scope, are required 
to enable the Police to adopt to the new 
development in the Society. |f the Police 
are to be better trained ang job oriented 
in Order to play More constructive role, it 
will be Necessary fo, them to have the 
Scope for Graceful S'owth in the depart- 
ment. This May be Said in different way 
that Socialisation at all levels and less 
recruitment ay the top are required. The 
top heay, recruitment at Centre, has 
cre : : 
sae meerise of frustrafion at the States 
a raduates Soon after their recruit- 
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Police Officers are found themselves 
involved. They have become sycophants 
under the thick shadow of hegemony. 


! do not know if people will tolerate such 


type of Police Service in India. 

New Laws and New Problems : 
Everyday you will find a new law and 

the Police is given certain powers to 

execute. Full enforcement of our present 

laws are physically impossible and a 


Police Officer at the P. S. / Circle level in 
States may not find any time to give proper 
justice to his job due to his pre-occupation 
in various non-Police matters, consequently 
the Police have developed a discretion 
in the field of investigation and prosecu- 
tion. Therefore the rate of conviction has 
touched the lowest ebb when some sort 
of experiments are going on to conduct 
the prosecution in the law courts. When 
under a particular law there are large 
number of acquittals, the law may be 
refferred for judicial review.. The citizens 
should be more active politically in getting 
the legislation altered instead of resenting 


its enforcement by the Police. A simple 
law with clear intention would benefit 
every body. In this connection the levy 
rice collection and Police firing at places 
may be recalled. The same analogy may 
be applied regarding deployment of 
Police force during the time of -university 


and college examinations. Let the educa- 
tionist work properly. It is not necessary 
to call Police, as Police is not part and 
Parcel of education. 


Police Association vis-a-vis Central 
Leadership - 


The activities of the Police Association 


are yet to be understood with good 
intention and respect by the authorities. 
Due to callous attitude of the authorities 


the Police leadership has met a natural 
death in India and so far to my knowledge 
there is no Central leadership or Organisa- 
tion of the Junior Police Officers working 
in the States. In my opinion there shall 
be only one Police Association at the top 
with branches in the States. Right from 
the Inspector-General of Police to Sepoyee 
shall have the tight of membership. It is 
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the responsibility of the authorities to 
build up the Police leadership. The 
Inspector-General of Police should be 
heard quickly at the Government level. 
Promotion - 

Recently the Government of India has 
enhanced the departmental quota of pro- 
motion to the higher ranks. But the 


belated gesture though good, will not cater 
to the vast need of the force working in 
the field. Due to large number of educated 
intake in the lower ranks the problem 
has already taken a new hue. The vast 
recruitment at the top in the Police service 
is not at all necessary and similarly the 
Government may not allow the super class 
talents into this organisation as they are 
of great demand inside the university campus 
and colleges. It is, therefore, suggested to 
recruit selected personnel into this orga- 
nisation at the following points: — 


(a) Constables ; 

(6) Sub-Inspectors ; 

(c) Only 25 per cent of |. P. S. Officers 
of the total. need for a time bound 
period. 

Roll of Politicians and the Public : 


The politicians and the public use the 


Police as the scapegoat. Instances are 
many. No cataloguing is necessary. In 
the words of Ben Whitakar “We have 


always turned two faces towards a Police- 
man—we expect him to be human and 
inhuman, we employ him to administrate 
the law, and yet ask him to waive it, we 
resent him when he enforces law in our own 
case, yet demand his dismissal when he 
does not elsewhere. We offer him bribes, 
yet denounce his corruption. People 
desire many things from the Police but on 
the other hand they do not like him. 


Police Service and its future : 
The emergency has diverted the attention 


of the Union Home Minister towards 
functioning of Police at Centre and in the 


States. It is welcomed. The bitter experi- 

ences of emergency have demanded - to 
» know their own Police. The secientific 
study of Police will reveal many interesting 
problems of human society. In this connec- 
tion all the past documents pertaining to 
Police Organisations at Centre and States 
down right from the British Crown to the 
present Government not suitable to Indian 
climate, may be treated as null and void, 
and in order to have a Police organisation 
of unaltered element of the national life, 
this problem of Policeman (like criminals) 
at Centre and inthe States, must be studied 
in a synchronized method. 


At the end | again begin the Question. 
Do we want the Police ? The existence 
of a Policeman in the future society is 
determined by resolving the conflicts 
between fundamental rights, liberties and 
law enforcement. Nothing should therefore 
be done by the Senior Police Officer and the 
Government under the camouflage of 
Departmental discipline to undermine the 
just demand but at the same time it is not 
a step to slack the Departmental  disci- 


Book Ref, —The Police —Ben Whitaker, Sunday, 


President, Orissa Police Association, 
Cuttack. 


pline 


against the undesired Police 
Officer. The time has therefore come 
before the people, politicians, — adminis- 


tration, educationists and all to think clearly 
and to give the Police a Positive role in 
the new set up as the villagers of India 
need to be guided, because they 
ignorant, illiterate and backward, 
below the Poverty line, need 
Protection by the members of the 


service against the exploitation 
tionary forces. 
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DEFUNCT PANCHAYatT SAMITI INDUSTRIES an 


Steps have been taken to 4, 
Samiti Industries during the n 


evive 16 defy 
ext 6 Months. 


OBE REVIVED 
Net and revitalig 


S 16 Si Pane 
Rs. 33:5 lakhs in the share capital of these en ill invest ae 
empiOyment to about 650 Persons en Production teat d to Provid 
arts, 
It has further been decided to revitalj . 

Units and revive 12 more defunct unite dust 12 Sick Panch Vat Sa 
Produce goods worth about Rs. 30 lakhs per ig 8-79, Thes, ate miti 
to nearly 400 persons. Government investme num and Provide will 
be required towards share Capital of the Nt to the tune Rs Oyment 

12 sick Units Hens 


Camp Report of the Youth 
lor Rural Reconstruction under N. §. §., Orissa 
in Summer 1977-28 


Participation 
—— 


a ——— a 
S|. Name of the No. of Students Non-Students Teachers Totai 
No, University camps ¢- AX. —— —Tr A. A iA — 
held Men Wo- Total Men Wo- Total Men Wo- Total Men Wo- Total 
men men men men 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 


ee a 


1 Utkal University 43 1519 177 1,696 169 16 185 86 11 97 1,774 204 1,978 


2 Sambalp ur 23 560 30 86590 83 1 84 42 2 44 685 33 718 
University, 
3 Berhampur 16 463 12 474 44 1 45 29 1 30 535 14 549 
University, 
4 0UAT. as 5 139 ane 139 10 . 10 11 ae 11 160: 3. 160 
Grand Total .. 87 2,680 219 2,899 306 18 324 168 14 182 3,154 251 3,405 


Activities 


1. Land Reforms —The N.S: S. Volunteers of College of Agriculture 0. U. A, T. 
in three camps have taken up rodent contro! programme and _ rodenticides 
tributed among the villagers. During the evening hours volunteers 
the villagers regarding the use of fertilizers, insecticides, improved seeds and 
Modern methods of cultivation. Demonstration regarding the Preparation of compost 
Pits out of cow dung and cow urine were exhibited in 5 villages. N.S. S. Volun-. 
teers of Agricultural Engineering and Technology have taken up a water manage- 
ment survey at Konarka and prepared a scheme for field channel. In three camps 
volunteers have reclaimed lands given to the 27 landless adivasis and in four camps. 


were dis- 
discussed | with 
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evils of podu cultivation was explained to 
the tribals in collaboration with the local 
authorities. In two camps volunteers 
helped 5 landless people to receive lands 
from the Government. N. S. S._ volunteers 
of Law Colleges have explained the 
villagers about land reforms, gold control 
sules, agricultural taxes and income-tax 
rules. In 10 camps socio-economic survey 
of 45 villages were conducted. Out of 
which in one camp in_ collaboration with 
Gandhi Peace Foundation , socio-economic 
survey of the ten villages were conducted. 
Survey on rural credit, backward planta- 
tion, small farmers and Agricultural labo- 
urers were conducted to help the appro- 
priate authorities. To facilitate the 
literacy campaign a survey of non-school 
going children in the age-group of 6-14 
‘at Sundargarh was also conducted in one 
camp. 


2. Non-formal Education and Recreation 
—In twenty camps literacy campaign was 
undertaken and. 404 persons were made 


literate during the camp period and started 
8 Youth Clubs and reactivised two Youth 
Clubs and three Mahila Samitis, In 
5 camps games and sports have been 
Organised among the non-students youth 
and small children and in ten camps the 
volunteers have Organised entertainment 
Programmes in collaboration with the local 
Youth Clubs. In ladies camps necessary 
training was imparted on sewing and 
Stitching to the village ladies. In 9 camps 
volunteers have taught the  school-going 
children subject-wise to make up _ theif 
oe Ladies volunteers made a door to 
ae SaaEeIgh against eradication of 
untouchabilit aes drinking, smoking 
opinion w"Y._and mobilised the public 

on Sa ne of small savings an 
Children ae faadht cana tenet a te 
Competition 2 fern yet, 
the small child Were organised among 

fen in this connection. 


3. B ‘ 
etter Environment —In 39 camps 


was given on htis pr0o- 


More emphasis 


gramme in collaboration with the local 
Youth Club, Block authorities, and health 


department of the State Government. In 
23 camps volunteers were engaged in 
construction of roads, in 7 camps _ repair 


‘of roads, in 4 camps preparation of drains. 
Along with these 16 tanks were renovated, 


4 new tanks were dug, 30 tanks were 
‘deweeded, 434 wells were disinfected, 9 
wells were repaired. In three camps 


volunteers have taken up digging up new 
walls. 109 compost pits were dug and 
garbages_ from 26 villages were cleaned 
‘during these camp period. In three camps 
‘the volunteers have dug 8 surface wells 
‘to solve the water problem. 


4. Afforestation and Tree Plantation— 
Jn 6 camps more stress was given in Tree 
Plantation and afforestation. Meetings were 
“conducted in villages in Co-operation with 
‘forest authorities to explain the villagers 
the importance of afforestation Programmes. 
4,093 trees were planted inside the college 
campuses, school campuses and public 
places, In 4 camps volunteers have pre- 
‘pared kitchen garden plots in the nearby 
“Ashram Schools and Primary Schools. 


Road construction by the N. S. S. volunteers of 
held on 3-10-1976 to 


ny9 


5. Economic Development—lIn three camps 


the volunteers in collaboration with the 
local Bank authorities organised meetings 
and explained the villagers about the 


types of loans available, and how to utilise 
the loans properly. In one camp they 
helped the |. T. D. P. authorities to find out 
the beneficiaries. In two camps the 
volunteers have processed the application 
forms for 5 old age pension cases. 283 
Pass Books were Opened under _ small 
savings programme during the camp 
period and one village was declared as 
Sanchaya Village. 


6. Family Welfare and Child Care— 
In 19 camps tress was given on this pro- 
gramme. The N. S. S. volunteers of V. Ss. S. 
Medical College, Burla, have made a thorough 
health check-up Programme of the people 
of Kenalaya, with the help of the local 
health authorities, 3,721 persons were vacci- 
nated, 5,609 persons were inoculated, D.P.T. 
and D.T. were given to 1,703 and 1,122 
children respectively, health care programme 
was taken up in 9 villages and 1,723 persons 
have undergone health check-up pro- 
Distribution of medicine among 


grammes, 


Talcher College Unit at Sirigida Camp 


12-10-1976 


the pregnant ladies was also taken on 
during the camp period. Volunteers he 
the help of the doctors have explained the 
ladies about child care and nutritions 


in 
two camps. In one camp volunteers 
were associated in leprosy check up 
Programme and in another camp they were 
engaged in collection of blood slides for 
treatment of malaria. 18 Persons were 
motivated to undergo family planning 
operation. In 5 camps competition among 
the small children were organised on 
cleanliness. and they were Motivated to 


keep themselves 


clean. 


2 Yy Sc 
ijan village in Cuttack 


: di, 
There is no Primary school in the Village 


7. Cattle Check 
N.S. S. Volunteers 
O. U. A. T. in thr 
the local 
inoculated, 
diseases 


Up :—Alon 


I With the 
of Veterinar 


Y College of 
ee camps with the help of 
Veterinary Staff, Cattle 

vaccinated against 


etc., 
fited out of this 
the villagers were exp], 
(Veterinary College) 
diseases and their Public 


Programme, Besides 
ained by the Campers 

about 0notic 
health iMPlicationg, 


and specias 
College, 


8. Construction achieve. 
ments —Deogarh 


inside the 


campus, Kuchinda College at Jarbaga and 
DA. V.; College, Titilagarh at Bhatipada, 
have dug 3 new wells. D. A, V. College 
Koraput and Anchal College Padmapur 
have Planted 2,100 and 527 trees Tespec- 
tively during the camp period Bonaigarh 
College, Bonaigarh, have Constructed 22,000 
tiles uring the camp period, Sonepur 
College, Constructed a cycle shade up to 
the plinth level ang Godavarish Maha- 
Vidyalaya, anpur, Constructed 4 pacca 
house 25’ 18’ for canteen purpose. 
Rajgangpur College, Rajgangpur, M. S. 
le adamba, Government Evening 
alasore, yasnagar College, 
I College, Puri, have 
additional fooms in Primary 
CNools, At three Places to 
Of the Small Farmers 3 
dug, nki College, 
vat College, Bargarh, Kha- 
erhampur have Constructed 
uring ¢ cam period 
alaya, Khurda have cons- 
i ne river bed of 
: Ollege, €ndrapara 
ise Toad neay tiver Chitrat, 

p 
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Temporary Dam construction on rivulet Bangaru by the N.S. S. Volunteers of Tal 


icher College 
Unit at Sirigida Camp held on 3-10-1976 to 12-10-1976 
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engaged in 
i. The volunteers were 
aad supply of drinking _ Water and 
7 hel fe the patients at the _time of need. 
The N. S. S. volunteers of Science College, 
Hi jilicut have distributed clothes, 2 bags 
aie and sum of Rs. 2,750 to the affected 
Beanie of Rumagada area of fire accident 
ita Occurred just before the co 
Ment of the camp. 


mmence- 


Rs. 8-52 CRORES CENTRA 


ASSIST, 
FOR ORIssa 


wil Co-operation 


from the different 
agencies —We have received cial pal 
tion from the Officers of Field Publicity 
Department, Government of India and 
the Forest Department, Health Depart- 
ment, Revenue Department, Veterinary 
Department of Government of Orissa. 
We are thankful to them. 


The Central Government have SaNCtione, , 
as advance plan assistance for xPenditure v oF 852 crores 
programmes including repair of jy. Mee Ssnale arious development 
which were damaged in floods during the current Pali *Mbankments 

ancial 

As per the fated des break y ‘é year 
Rs. 250 crores will € spent towards : NCtiong, 
and Rs. 1:50 crores for "ePalr/reconstryey ut ton Mount, 
ments. Besides a sum of Rs. 4 Crore ane fe} Nals nd Nei 
MNP and rural Toads, repair of 533 has been ear-mar, ank- 
of flood affected People Particularly H i Project and teh ra f 
to this, Rs. 23 lakhs will be spent for resto ee divasig a litation 
Rs. 45 lakhs for school buildings, Rs. 5 ne Itigatig dition 
Rs. 11 lakhs for repair of drinking ater S fo Cs/ hemes, 
cost of pesticides, Rs. 4 lakhs fo, Seq Sources, 45 Pensaries 
reclamation of sang cast lands, Subsidy towards 

Sanction order has already been : S foi 
Ministry since November 23, 1977, Sued by 


IMPACT OF DROUGHT ON THE 
FARM ECONOMY—A MICRO STUDY 


Shri J. P. SINGH 


ee et eSSerreeee= cows 


D sin 1974, several parts of western Orissa experienced an extremely severe 
drought situation due to untimely and inadequate rainfall. Balangir district was one 
of the worst affected areas by drought. Out of the 20 blocks in the district, 18 were 
declared as drought areas by the Government of Orissa. Out of these affected blocks, 
the situation in Ulunda block was the worst. The Kharif crops mainly paddy' failed mise- 
rably. All the 10 gram panchayats of this block have been declared as severely drought 
affected pockets. 


The present study was undertaken with a view to examine the impact of drought on 
the economy of the village. 


Methodology 


The basic data used in the analysis were obtained by interviewing 100 households. 
from four villages, namely, Bisipada (V,), Kumarkeli (V,), Gandabahal (V3) and Mahada 
(V4), Of the Ulunda block. From each village, 25 households independent of their size of 
holding were selected by simple random procedure. Survey method was adopted for 
collection of data. In order to analyse the impact of drought, the scope of analysis was 
extended to evaluate the situtation in drought year as against the pre-drought year. Thus, 
the data collected from all the respondents relates to 1974 (drought year) and 1973 
(pre-drought year). Data collected for the year 1973 (pre-drought year) was on the 
basis of recall method. The empirical results are presented below. 


Results—(a) Effect of drought on crop enterprise ; 


(/) Crop Yield—Table1 compares the average yield rate of kharif paddy between 
Pre-drought and drought years in respect of four selected villages. 


; : : 
Paddy is grown in more than 80 ner cent of the total cropped area. Other Prope arawor Uy Ahis: area aie: GIS80 
gram, horse jram etc 
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ield 

As it could be observed, the pee ee 

TABLE | rate per acre of green gram in pre- Seacal 
year was 1:96 quintals and in droug 


tage 
1:07 quintals. For this Crop, the percentag 
of damage worked out to be 45:40. 


Average yield rate of paddy acre 


(In Qntls.) 


Village Pre- Drought _Diffe- 
i 


cent 4 in case 
Bee Similar observation was also made tose 
drought year ae of another pulse Crop, horse gram, w red 
year - widely grown in this area. As it appe Rt 
10000 in Table 3, the Pre-drought year and revel 
es DON) Cee Year yield rates per acre of horse gram ca . 
hone: 0-:00(—) 5:70 100-00 to 172 quintals and 1°44 quintals seine’ 
Wa lst7A6) ; 92:95 tively. The drought year yield with respe' : 
2S ea oe tumcige dram fell shore os by 16:27 per cen 
V3: 0-50(—) 5:43 91°56 og the yield jn Pre-drought year. 
5:93 iO, 
Lory 96-14 
97 0:23(—) 5-74 ¥4 
i ee ABLE 3 
imated yield rate of paddy per Average Vield rate Of horse- 
Whllesbescetn ar came to 5:97 Sram/acre 
dere? ee ralced 8 i € to only 
pith for the drought year, it cam 
quintals, 


damage, there- 
i The extent of : 
es Hae, to more than 95 per cent. This 
fore, co 


oo (In Ontls.) 
Village a) 
imate corroborated the findings of the 
estim 
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ting survey, con =A fe eae 
ened Department of akof aoe a —— 
cu F face o : f 
ent for this area. In fa in an unittigateg “i .. 175 160(_) 015 857 
ah rtfall of monsoon rain if like pada 
ae complete failure of Kharif crop YEN, 1:50 960(_) 0-90 60-00 
area, 
F outcome. 
is the obvious Mee, R 1:75 1-75(—) 0-00 
ibseeeyneted viele tates of gree 4 Bae iv 190. 6 
ing pre-drought and drought periods ave Vy 180(_) 0-10 52 
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been compared in Table Average 4.75 144a(_) 028 = 16:27 
TABLE 2 > 2 Te 
Average yield rate of green 9ram/acre 4 
| Ulse 
(In Ee). eh moist CeRerally raised by the Ee 
the loge 'N the soi), In this case, 
Diffe- Pa, Cent T pulses uri ar, 
Villapeyyete-, Drought rence damageq Aes due £0 the fact that 2 se drought oe 
drought year allainithe Prece, , the ra eit 
any A Months qi t le 
year rab; Soe in hh Soil for 4 é cite é 
~ —. Ay A ‘ . rt . 
V, .. 200 1:00(—) 1-00 50-00 “Cibitation ca a. © Virtual absence ie 
4 MOOR), 105. 66.45 Wells to TUN dy, "NS Ytonks, katas af 
0 AS PBR) O70 > aera 
3 210 1:30(—) 0-80 38-09 (Hi) Cre 
Va a Was Mad, 
Average 1°96 1:07(—) 0-89 45-40 


°F Crop @ 
his has been calculated on the basis of rainfall data 
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crop expenditure in respect of different crops 
for both the pre-drought and drought years 


have been shown in Table-4. 


Average operational 
of different crops per acre (in rupees) 


TABLE 4 


Cost 


PADDY 
Village Pre- Drought __Diff- Percentage 
drought year erence — of cost 
year reduce 
Vv, 236 147(—) 89 37:71 
Vz 209 110(—) 99 47°36 
V3 238 = 160(—) 78 32:77 
Vz .. 202 106(—) 96 47-52 
Average 221 131(—) 90 40:72 
GREEN GRAM 
Vv, 100 85(—) 15 15:00 
Va ses 90 74(—) 16 17:77 
3 96 92(—) 4 4-16 
Vs 111 95(—) 16 14-41 
Average 99 86(—) 13 13:13 
HORSE GRAM 
Vy 108 98(—) 10(—») 9:25 
Va 82 8+) 5+ 609 
V3 86 9844) 13 4 15-44 
V4 9% 90) &(_)_ 6-25 
Average 93 93 fe) 


The average expenditure per acre of 


greengram 
drought year 
Rs. 


and 


year. 


93 respectively. 
131, Rs. 86, and Rs. 93, in the drought 
In other wards, there was a fal lin 


Paddy, 


horsegram during  pre- 


But, 


came to Rs. 221, Rs. 99, and 
this came 


to 


the 
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crop expenditure to the extent of 40:72 per- 
cent in case of paddy crop. As the rainfall 
in drought period was short of the normal 
year from the very beginning of the operation 
Stage, the cultivators did not like to throw 
their money unnecessarily by using _ either 
fertilizers or in any items of operations. Even, 
many farmers did not go to their fields after 
sowing was over, as there was no water in the 
field for intercultural Operations. In most of 
the cases, there was no necessity of crop 
harvest and cattle were left for grazing. 


So far as pulse crops are concerned, there 
was not much difference in the expenditure 
on such crops between drought and pre- 
drought periods, even though there was a 
significant fall in the drought year yield rates, 
It was because of the fact that the cultivators 
did not realise the adverse effect of drought 
on rabi crop. 


(b) Effect of drought on supplementary 
Enterprise 


Eventhough a major portion of the income 
is derived from Crop husbandry, some income 
is also derived from other supplementary 
entereprises. Therefore, the average rerurn 
from supplementary enterprises like dairy and 


poultry has been assessed in the following 
table, 


TABLE 5 


Average return per household 
from Supplementary enter- 
Prises (in rupees) 


Village Pre- Drought Diff- Percentage 
drought year erence increase 
year 


V, 305 326(+) = a4 6-88 
V, 340 422(+.) 82 24:11 
V; 333 347(-+L) 14 4:20 
V, 2883 3(-L) 25 8-68 
Average 316 352(-+-) 36 11:39 


A a ee 


The above table revealed that, there has 
been Some increase in the income in drought 


r as compared to pre-drought year from 
e lementary enterprises. The percentage 
ara in the income of ge es 
enterprises on an average was Se ps 
small increase may be due to the pean 
after drastic failure of Kharif crop, t Bae 
have paid more attention to the supp fue HS 
enterprises in order to compensate ‘ 


(c) Effect of drought on farm Employ- 
ment 


The drought situation has severely affected 
the farm employment in the area. A sneer: 
tive picture of farm employment | e ween 
pre-drought and drought periods is given 


in Table 6. 
TABLE 6 
Utilisation of labour on farm 
occupations per household 
(in mandays) 
i 9 
i Pre- drought Diffe- % de- 
al drought year rence crease 
year 
Vv 211 87(—) 124 58-77 
1 
Vv. 201 80(—) 121 60:20 
2 
Vv 180 106(—) 74 41-12 
is 
Vy 196 99(—) 97 49-49 
Average 197 93(—) 104 52:80 


From this table, it can be seen that, the 
average labour utilisation per household jn 
pre-drought year was 197 mandays and for 
the drought year 93 mandays. This shows 
that, there was more than 50 Per cent fall in 
the labour employment in the farm Opeartions 


during drought year compared to Pre-drought 
year. 


coThus, drought conditions affected majority 
of the farmers in two ways (i) by reducing 
crop yield land, (ii) by slashing down labou, 
earning. Severe cut in farm business income 
and family labour income drastically affecteg 
the purchasing power of the Por people, 


This has led many farmers to sell aways most 
of their consumptions needs and only a few 
portion for production Purpose. 


Distress Sale 


Period. 


TABLE 7 


Average sale Of assets! 


per 
household (in rupees 


) 
Village Pre- in- 
Drought Diffe- % in 
drought year rence crease 
year 
V. 
1 116 105(+.) 935 — g06-03 
Vv ‘ 
: ete c ay chy 1,167:85 
Vs 
a8 881(+) 823 1418-96 
V, ; 
877(+.) ga9 2,270:27 
Average 
ce 74 
968(+-) g94 4,208-10 
table, it ; : 
there Wag very ie o 'S Observeg that, while 
dhe Atought ae n UNt of sale of asset 
Sn Year vatied f, a''sale of assets in 
the a huge 4 unt S- 877 to Rs. 1,065: 
porte wPOSe oF Congy a? Was mainly fot 
Rate ” Of it Wag .°"SUMption only. Some 
"Season of 1974.9,°° Cultivation work in 
“rowing 
A great 
; er 
durin Rabi att oF he ; de 
The vation” COmeg from pestment ma 
Cregiy US 8gencigg | °™ borrowed capital 
'tto + Cles iny, ; ind 
Ment, ¢ © farmers ; °lved in supplyin 
lenders -Operatj the area were Govern 
; Private money 
The 
Dats, Sheepset Hacties, Go Nt maccatggi ON 
Sa 
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The overall position of the loan incurred by 
the farmers in different villages has been 
presented below. 


TABLE 8 


| 
| Average loan incurred per 
| household in different villages 


(in rupees) 
Village Pre- drought Diffe- % _ in- 
drought year rence crease 
year 
V, 200 347(-+-) 147 73-50 
Vy 105 180(--) 75 71:42 
| V3 180 290(--) 110 61-11 
Vs 106 206(-+-) 100 94-33 
Average.. 148 241(-++) 93 62:83 
Department of — Agricultural 
Economics, College of Agriculture 


O. U. A. T.,  Bhubaneswar-3. 


The average amount of loan incurred per 
household in per-drought year was calculated 
to be Rs. 148 and in drought year, it was 
Rs. 241, which was more than 60 per cent 
higher than the pre-drought year average. 
The total increase of loan in drought year 
varied from 61:11 per cent to 94°33 per cent 
in different villages. 


From the foregoing discussion, it is evident 
that, there has been sufficient adverse impact 
of drought in the economy of the village. 


To meet this situtation, several steps were 
undertaken to give certain relief to drought 
affected people of this area. The Govern- 
ment initiated a large number of labour inten- 
sive work projects in this drought prone area 
immediately after the declaration of the 
drought. Essential commodities like rice and 
wheat were supplied through the approved 
dealers. Large number of controlled clothes 
were also sold in this grief stricken block. 
To conclude, Government have taken timely 
and appropriate measures to meet the 
challenge of devasting drought, in the area. 
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Archaeological and Historical 
Importance of the Virajakshetra 


a i Seesmic Sssctinemmmminaiaeoss macs 
Shri PRASANTA KUMAR RAY 


ee 


Tee Viraja Kshetra (present Jajpur town) once occupied a predominant position in the 
History of religion and culture of our State. The Viraja Kshetra is also otherwise known 
as the Vaitarani Tirtha, since the river Vaitarani flows by the side of the entire area. The 
Viraja Kshetra finds mention in “Sarala- Mahabharata” as well as in various Puranas about 
the sanctity of the place. A systematic survey of this Kshetra has revealed the fact 
that Chronologically, it was a flourishing centre of Jainism, Buddhism, Saktism, Saivi- 
sm and Vaishnavism. A large number of Buddhist images have been found out from 
this area. A few of them having iconographical importance have been _ preserved 
inside the S. D. O. coumpound. Besides, some of these image have also been kept 
inside the Siva temple. It was also the capital tal of the Bhaumankara Dynasty under 
whose Patronage the Buddhism spread throughout Orissa. The Archaelogical remains of 
‘Gohiratikira’ in the vicinity of Jajpur bears close testimony in this respect. Immediately 
‘after the Bhaumankaras it was the political seat of the Somavanshi kings. The famous 
Dasaswamedha Ghat of river Vaitarani was the glorious achievement of Yajatikeshari. 
According to the legendary accounts Yajatikeshari performed, Aswamedh _ Sacri- 
fice on the bank of the river Vaitarani and constructed (Ghat) for the purposes. There 
was a severe fight between Chodaganga Dev of the Ganga Dynasty with the last ruler of 
the Somavanshi king for the occupation of the Viraja Kshetra and ultimately Chodan- 
ganga Dev, became victorious. This finds Supports from the inscription engraved in the 
outer wall of the Jagamohana of the Viraja temple. Thus we find that from the time of 
the Bhaumankaras up to the Ganga dynasty this Viraja Kshetra was the main centre of the 
Political and religious activities of the respective rulers. 


A brief description is given below of the historical and Archaeological remains of the 
“monuments. 
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1. Viraja Temple: 


The whole of Jajpur town is famous for se 
Viraja temple. The A te ae 

i sists of the Vim 
Saerenae Both the Vimana and cos 
mohana have been Ee Neeser 

i tures pieces have ‘ 
ae eee plasters. The presiding deity 
is the beautiful and unique image ane 
handed Mahisamardini_ Durga wors ee 
as the Viraja. In her right hand she is in the 
pose of piercing the trident into the trunk of 
the anthromophic form of the eee 
(Mahisasura). The finds of two-hande 
Mahisamardini Durga are very rare in Orissa. 
This is the single site in entire Orissa, where 
the two-handed Mahisamardini Durga 


s 
being worshipped as (Pitha Devi). Separate 
shrines have been constructed for the side 


iti n the Western side of the temple 
Gace image of Ajaika-pada Bhairava, 
Inside the temple compound in a temporary 
shed about 150 Sivalingas are to be found, 
Such findings particularly in one Place have 
some _ interesting religious Significance, 
The famous “Navigayakunda which attracts 
thousands of pilgrimage is located On the 


Viraja Tempe, Jajpur 


Northern side of the temple inside the same 
temple compound. According to religious 


tradition this ‘NAVAGAYATIRTHA’ is as 
sacred as the G 


wall of the Jaga 
tional slabs of 


ga measuring 

depicting the 

This ruined 
- This can be 

entury D. 

3. Athara Nala - 


Unlike the Athara 
Of this Athara Nala is 


Nalas of Puri, the location 
ding to the Viraja te 


on the main road lead- 
Mple, 


ae ©n the same road 
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ery be “Vanshi rulers, Insid? 
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emple will 1° 
Sf the tourist. 
ns that Jain image ° 
inside the Jaga- 
© other images até 
ar and Vishnu. 


articular t 


* @hievement of the 
Place Occupies 4 
= the 'eligious histor’ 

' for the performanc® 
"structeg steps an 


other monuments, associated with the sacri- 
ficial rites. This Dasaswamedha Ghat has 
been declared as State Protected. A sum of 
Rs. 8,000 sanctioned for the conservation 
of the ‘Ghat’ has been entrusted to Executive 
Engineer, R. E. Division, Cuttack-West, 
Cuttack. They have taken up the excavation 
and conservation of nine steps. 


7. Saptamatruka Temple : 


The Vaitarani Tirtha is also famous for the 
Saptamatruka cult which was in vogue during 
8th-9th Century A. D. This sytsem of 
worship is also otherwise knwon as “‘Kapalika’’ 
form of worship. The Saptamatrukas with 
a baby on their laps have been beautifully 
depicted. These images can be dated to 
C. 8th-9th. century A. D. At present these 
are being worshipped inside a temporary 
shed. 


Viraja Temple, Jajpur 


Close to the Saptamatruka temple there 
are also other subsidiary shrines dedicated to 
Saivism and Vaishnavism, Mention may be 
made of the Jagannath temple of Jajpur which 
was also built by Chodaganga Dev. 


Inside the S. D. O. compound the images of 
Saptamatrukas together with the Budhist 
images of Avalokiteswar and Tara have also 
been preserved inside temporary’ pillared shed. 
Another notable feature is an image of 
Chamunda with a_ line of inscription, The 
word ‘Vatsadevi’ is mentioned and palaeo- 
graphically assignable to C. 8th century 
A.D. This is the first Chamunda image jn 


Orissa, which depicts the worship of 
Chamunda based on inscription from C. 8th 
Century A. D. 


8. Varahanath Temple : 


Across the river Vaitarini stands the Varaha- 
nath temple built by the Ganga rulers. 
The temple is Pancharath. The presiding 
deity is the unique image of Varaha. Inside 
the Jagamohana image of Shesasahi-Vishnu 
and other forms of Vishnu image are also to 
be found. The outer walls of the temple 
apart from the erotic scene also contain a 
a panel known as Girigovardhana where 
‘Srikrishna’ has been depicted as lifting the 
Girigovardhan by his little finger. There are 
also subsidiary shrines dedicate:! to Siva, 
along with loose sculpture of Vishnu, 
Bhairava, Ganga-Yamuna and Sasthi Devi. 
In this connection mention may be made of 
the unique image of Krishna-Vishnu under 
a tree inside the same compound. 


9. Sahi Mosque : 


This musilm monument is located just very 
close to S. D. O. office of Jajpur town. The 
frontal entrance gate containing a line of 
inscription of the time of Aurangzeb, gives 
an idea that the monument can be dated to 
C. 17th Century A. D. 


Thus the antiquarian remains of the Viraja 
Kshetra, or Vaitarani Kshetra will take back 
the history of the place from C. 6th Century 
A. D. to 17th century. 


Siva Lingas inside the Viraja Temple Compound 


Et ee 


Superintendent, Orissa State 


Archaeology 
Bhubaneswar. 
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Oriya Drama 
Centenary Celebration 
and Kalavilash 
Kendra’s contribution 
in development of 
Oriya Drama 

ee ae ee ee ee 


Shri BAIKUNTHANATH MOHANTY 


Dive Drama Centenary is being celebrated in and Outside our State by different 
Organisations and at different places. The Kala Vikash Kendra, the premier cultural 
institution of Orissa, has also observed this centenary in a most befitting manner. The 
widespread festival included _ inter-college essay competition on the subject’ Develop- 
ment of Oriya Drama in last hundred years”, Cuttack City Inter-High School one-act play 
competition, felicitations to renowned Persons in the filed of drama, seminar on develop- 
ment of Oriya drama during the last hundred years and its future and staging one-act and 
full-fledged dramas, old and new by more than jiundred renowned _ artists. 


The festival was inaugurated by Shri Bhagawat Dayal Sharma, Governor of Orissa, 
on the 8th October ‘1977 in its well-decorated newlybuilt auditorium and_ this week-long 
festival successfully ended on the 14th October ‘1977. 


K. V. K. Drama Section “Abhinaya’ 


Most of us might not have been aware that Kala Vikash Kendra has enough of contri- 
bution in the field of drama besides dance and music. During the last twenty-five years of 
'ts inception, the Kendra through its drama section ‘Abhinaya’ has staged a number of 
one-act and full-fledged dramas—original and translated. The Kendra has also arranged 
a number of one-act plays and dramas specially meant for children and its child artists 


By 


have also been awarded with prizes in diffe- 
rent competitions. Kendra has also been 
awarded prizes in different State level drama 
competitions by attaining high positions. 


All-India Qne-act Play Competition 


In the year 1958, the Kendra was consi- 
ccred the best amongst forty-eight parties and 
Was awarded the first prize in the All-India 
One-act Play Competiton’, organised by the 
“Theatre Centre’, Calcutta, in Presenting its 
one-act play “Swetapadma”, written by 
Prof. Pranabandhu Kar. It was directed by 
late Khagen Mitra. 


Training Camp on Dramatics 


In the month of June 1959, a wei 
training camp on dramatics was Organised by 
the Kendra in the “Janata Rangamancha” at 
Cuttack for short training of dramatists. Shri 
Byamokesh Tripathy, who just then returned 
from Delhi after completion of his training in 
drama remained in Charge of this centre. 
Shri Akshoy Mohanty (Dramatist) and his 
organisation joined this camp with others. 


ek-long 


Utkal amateur Art 


ists and Playwright 
Association 


An association known as 


Artists and Playwright 
formed at i 


“Utkal Amateur 


Many 
who 


of patronage and 


Utkal Natya Sangha 


Management of the Kend 


ta tried its 
se 


best 


R. 

those days 
d taking leading part 
mal Sint, Debikarant 


Orwar 
t of dra 


Shri Himangsu Bhusan Sabat of A. |. R. and 
Shri Tapas Bose of Doordarshan are some of 
them. A number of film artists, viz., Shri 
Dhirendra Nath Biswal and Shri Prasanta 
Nanda were closely connected with _ this 
organisation. Many amateur artists, like 
Sarbasri Kshetrapal Misra, Bijoy Mohanty, 
Amarendra_ Prasad Giri, Kumari Nora Rout 
were also taking active part in this drama 
section. 


Dinabandhu 
‘Parakalam’ 
Centenary at Kal 


Dash (Tima) in Gopal Chotray’s 
drama _ staged during Drama 
a Vikash Kendra, 


Many original dramas 
“‘Raktar Daka’ and translated dramas like 
‘Nuabou’ (Ramer Sumati),  ‘Janasatry’ 
(Enemy of the people, and a number of 
One-act plays have been staged on behalf 
of the Kendra on different occasions 
during the past twenty-five years. 


like ‘Daktarkhana’ 


A number of full-fledged dramas and one- 
act plays written by reputed dramatists 
like Sarbasti Gopal Chhotray, Pranabandhu 
Kar, Suren Mohanty, Biswajit Das, Samuel 
Naik, Baikuntha_, Nath Mohanty, Bimal 


Ghosh, Kali Charan Patanaik, Prafulla 
Chandra Patnaik, Surya Narayan Acharya, 
Kartik Chandra Rath have been staged 


during this period under the able direction 


of renowned directors like Sarbasri 
Khagen Mitra, Bimal Ghosh, Himangsu 
Bhusan Sabat, Natabar Sen. 


Many notable persons like Shri Alexander 
Almore, a renowned member of UNESCO, 
Shri Deba Mohapatra, the then member 
of the Asian Theatre Institute and Miss 
Rosmond Guilder, a drama critic of America 


attended the meetings arranged by the 
Kendra. 

Seminars 

Prof. Bidhu Bhusan Das, Prof. O. P. 


Obrayan and Prof. Bibekananda Mukherjee 


discussed on contemporary Oriya, English 
and Bengalee dramas in many of the 
seminars organised by the Kendra. 


Distressed Artists’ Fund 


Kala Vikash Kendra has a special fund 
known as ‘Distressed Artists Fund’ and 
from this fund many dramatists and artists 


like late  Baishnab Pani, Balakurushna 
Mohanty, Krushna Chandra Pandey, Purna 
Chandra Singh have been financially 
helped. 


Dance, Drama and Ballets 


Dance, Drama and Ballets are also to be 
considered as the part of drama art. The 
Kendra has produced more than hundred 
dance, dramas and ballerts during the last 
twenty-five years. 


Special mention may be made of 
‘Krushna_ Gatha’ and = ‘Anadi Sangeet’ by 
late Suren Mohanty, ‘Boita Bandan’ and 


‘Kanchi Avijan’ by Shri Surendra Vidyadhar 
and ‘Megha Doota’ by Shri Dhiren Pattanaik. 
“Tapaswini’ ballet based on Kavi Meher's 
Tapaswini Kavya, written by Shri Nila- 
madhab Bose, were presented by the 
Kendra on the occasion of Kavi Gangadhar 
Meher Jayanti on a three — dimensional 
revolving stage. About one hundred and 
fifty artists took part in this two hours 
ballet, which was directed by Guru 
Mayadhar Rout. 
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Overnor Lf anap: ¥ ri Karti 
presenting ‘Manapatra’ to Sh 
G 


ik Kumar Ghose ber "1977 
Kala Vikash Kendra inauguration of Closing ceremony, 
at Kala : 


°n 8th Novem 


With this background, it can be well 
said that the Kala Vikash Kendra has done 
immense service in development of Oriya 
drama during the last twenty-five years. 


It is a matter of great pleasure that 
Oriya) Drama Centenary Celebration is 
being observed during this year and in 


fitness of things the Kala Vikash Kendra 
has organised many new schemes for 
development of the art of Oriya 
The closing ceremony of its Silver Jubilee 
Celebration has been fully utilised during 


drama. 


in the months of 
1977. 


the ten days’ festival 
September and October, 


Future Plan 


The Kendra is going to take concrete 
steps by further development of Oriya 
Drama and proposes to start a Drama 
School for trainees and a Special Drama 
Library in its premises. 


believe, Kala Vikash 
earn its reputation 


We hope and 
Kendra can as well 


in the art of Drama along with dance and 
music. 


A scene from ‘Konarka’ drama staged on 10th November 1977 by Kala Vikash Kendra during Silver 
Jubilee Closing Ceremony : 
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SEEKERS OF LIGHT 


Shri SARAT CHANDRA PARIDA 


ES LS I A NS 


That title perhaps has a philosophic ring and | am speaking of nu philosophers. 
And yet, what could be more serious than blindmen groping towards know- 
ledge ? 


A small correction : not blindmen, but blind children. About 30 of them | found 
in the Red cross School for the Blind in Berhampur. Thirty boys and girls, ranging 
from five to 15 year age groups. 


A trip to the institute is interesting, even educative a bit. One could even 
sense that some of the inmates (it's a residential school) might have lodged _ in thier 
hearts in spiring thoughts and schemes of life. 


My first visit to the school is made at a working hour. | find childrens seated in 
three tows. A teacher is giving a_ task, in arithmatic to a group of them. Standing 
by the students, he is conveying the problem in words of mouth. Destiny has 
also. denied him sight. 


Nobody notices my presence (so atlesast | think). | am curious to know how the 
children might be answering the task given to them and “show” it to the teacher. 
Neither, alas, can see | 


Disturbing none, | sit down by a chair at the teacher's _ table. When he comes 
there, | introduce myself. His two colleagues join us with in minutes as lunch 
hour has been approaching. The principal of the institute is a lady. The other 
teacher is a blindman, like his male colleague. 


Not only my curiosity to know how blind children solve arithmatic problems 
is solved ; | also come to know how. blindmen “see” without eyes. 


The world of letters opens to them to through a4 system of writing known as 
“braille” (after Louis Braille, the Frenchman of mid-19th century, who invented it). 
Madam Principal shows some books to make me understand whar braille is. One 
of the books she shows is a nice picture book for blind children. | find that the 
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whole braille system is based Bye pale 
of six raised dots on Paper. The di oe 
variations of these Taised dots pated 
arranged in two lines) make iffere: 
alphabets of the vocabulary. 


They explain, how they make children 
learn the alphabets. _The children at 
preparatory stage are given a Board which 
is known as “Marble board’?. In fact, 
it consists of six marble balls and a board 
made of wood with holes engraved 
Just as_ normal children require big letters 
to learn, so dO blind children, Only the 
place of the black board doesn’t have any 


in it. 


function in their learning process. Instead 
of sight, they have to depend ‘on their 
sense of touch (the tactile sense). The 


amount of success in this stage depends 
on the amount of sensitivity a blind child 
develops in his finger tips. (The lady 
Principal informs me that they don’t admit 
blind children who are more than twelve 
years, as the finget tips lose much sansi- 
tivity after that’ age). The blind child moves 
his fingers on the board and learns as his 
brain responds to the meassege conveyed 
by the finger tips. As he advances, he 


Mr. V.V. Giri receiving bouquets from ne 


makes use of other boards the wooden 


board, the braille board, the braille slate, 
the — arithmatic board. The board last 
mentioned, as its name Suggests, is meant 


for — arithmatic, The board is made of 
Some synthetic material. 


The Principal is enthusiastic. 
me many objects 
blind Children a 
Playing cards, 
Paper. Some 
tivers, 
deries Of a geo i 
with raised 


She shows 

Specially prepared for 
map, a clock, a_ ball, 
The map is not made of 
is used, 
even boun- 
€a are represented 
dots on the map. 
* Meant for children to 


NO ordinary ball either. It 
Produces Sound, to guide children to it. 


eae (forme it is a Sort of explo- 
Crop in the problems of the school 
library books that they have (their 
books) are ® Collection oF nearly 3,000 
Students te oy in English — whereas 
Medium, = a write through the Oriya 
books jn braille xe i of Producing Oriya 
Costs, 


Ubsidise the printing 
e Overnment care 


WIV adie 


Orissa doesn’t have a 
books in braille are 


much todo that ? 
braille press. Oriya 
printed in Calcutta. 


Of course, the institute gets a number 
of magazines from foreign countries. They 
show me a copy of the April 1977 Reader’s 
Digest. The issue has four parts and in 
size it is much bigger (and more volumi- 
nious) than the copies we read. The 
other magazines in braille they get are- 
Braille Monitor, Children’s Digest, Chil- 
dren’s Friend Lady's Home journal, 


At th 
Presid 
Teacher, 
is Dr, 


ceremony the then 
listening an Assistant 
mar Rath, close to Mr. Rath 
n Rao, Secretary of the Red- 
anjam Branch) looking on, 


€@ School inanguration 
ent of India, Mr. V. V. Giri 
Mr Bijaya Ku 
K. Satyanaraya 
Cross Society (G 


dential and the entire expenditure 
(nearly Rs. 100 per student) for lodging 
and boarding for each student is borne by 
the institute. When the Red-Cross society 
Started the school in 1974, it was expected 
that the desired help from the right quarters 
(especially, the C. D. Department) would 
be pouring in. Hopes are not fully belied, 
but help has been slow to forth come. 
“Of course, there have been proofs of 
kindness’ (tells. the Principal). ‘On the 
independence day the Rotary club had 
distributed sweets to the students ; the 
Lions Club some clothes. A nun of a local 


convent comes to teach English twice a 
week.” 
They have, inthe institute, from prepa- 


ratory to class V. But there are only three 
teachers instead of six. A craft teacher 
is essential, a music teacher would also 
be welcome. Inspite of all the difficulties, 
the staff is enthusiastic, The assistant 
teachers, have had their schooling in the 
School for the Blind, Bhubaneswar (both 
have studied in the college as well) prepare 


Oriya books in braille taking personal 
interest. They use for the Purpose a 
machine known as “Stans by _ brailler’, 
Some thing resembling the type-machine. 

Before taking leave, | have proof of 
Student's calibre as well. Mr. Kamakhi 
Prasad Das, a boy hailing from Koraput, 


recites extempore slokas from Gita and an 
English fable, He joined in the prepara- 
tory class at the inception of the Institute, 
but now reads in class V in three years, 
“I wish to be some where in life.” He says 


Destiny has deprived these children a 
, . Precious gift that we normal folks 
sine school is always an expensive have the power of sight. They are 
Iti _ te because of inherent diffi- 9foping towards light. Can we contribute 
Culties. 'S_ particular school is resi- bit for their light and delight ? 
Bijipur (Big _ street) 
Berhampur-760006 (Ganjam) 
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IGN COMMITTEE 
AIN CAMPA 
SAVE GR 


MEETS policy 
OUTLINED FOR POPULARISA 


TION OF STORAGE BINS 


State Level “Save Grain Campaign” 
The 


Committee which met 

der the Chairmanship of Shri BL K. Mishra, 5 muta 
here to-day un issioner, Orissa, iscusseq Popularisatio Storag 
Production Commis of activity under the ave Grain Programme 
bns as a major pe Sponsored scheme aims at taking up trainin 
This Government nan On a scientific Storage and Proper Preservation 
publicity and ue at farmers and traders level, To effectiy, ly work out 
of foodgrain che Grain Campaign Team has €n set by the 
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BIRANARASINGHPUR AND | 
DISTRICT LEVEL RADIO RURAL FORUM 
SEMINAR 


ee 


Shri PRANKRISHNA BEHERA 


TO 


One broad and straight pucca road connects two temples —Nilakantheswar 
in the east and Gopinath in the west ata distance of one kilometer. The lamp of 
Gopinath is clearly visible to the temple of Nilakantheswar. And in both sides of 
the road there are rows of houses situated ina straight line. The road is covered With 
the shades of coconut trees. The Sun rise through the thick shades of the coconut 
trees and return of cattles during the setting Sun and evening bell of the temples 
Present a beautiful landscape. And this village is Biranarasinghpur where we 
celebrated the birth ceremony of Radio Rural Forum on 17th and 18th November, 1977. 


From Puri-Bhubaneswar Highway this village is only 3 kilometers to the left and 
from Puri only 15 minutes drive. The name of the village bears a__ historical 
Significance, being after the name of Langula Narasingh Dev of Ganga Dynasty. Out of 
four thousand seven hundred Seventy-four villages, this is one of the ancient villages 
of Puri district. With a population of 5,000 _ this village belongs to Puri Sadar 
Panchayat Samiti. This also remains as Grama Panchayat Headquarters. Surrounded with 
green crops, this village bustles with various activities. There are Mahila Samitis, 
Jubak Sangh, Palisrota Mandali and other small voluntary institutions which organise 
many functions like Sital Sasthi, Kumar Utchab and Musical concerts. They 
also clean the village, undertake literacy drive and teach the women stitching and. 
Knitting to help in improving their own economy. 


The villagers have fostered — wonderful unity among themselves . They have dug 
two big tanks at the both end of the village which help them with annual return of 
Rs. 5,000 (Rupees five thousand only). This Money goes to their common fund of 
the village and spent after development projects, Village is electrified and assured 
with tap water. 
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nchayat Industries have become 
A fe ie places due to sad 
defects. But here there are rice mi Is 
and oil mill which did not face any diffi- 
culty in function. There are High School, 
Upper Primary School, and Public Health 
Centre nearby. There is also. a Post 
Office in the village which has helped in 
Savings drive. The village was declared 
as a Sanchya Village by the Chief Minister 
of Orissa on 18th November 1977 in the 


closing day ceremony of the Radio Rural 
Seminar. 


Forum 


Shri Adwita Prasad Sin 


gh, Minister of State f 
the Panchayat B 


By the active co-operation of th 
the District Level Function of Radio Rural 
Forum Seminar was organised jn this 
village on 17th November 1977 and 18th 
November 1977. On this Occasion a bi 
and educative exhibition was inaug 
by Shri K. P. Sharma, D 
General of All-India 


e Villagers, 


alning 
by the 
This exhibition 
were unique in the 
Thousands of people come from 
villages to attend this function, Ti 
village was Overwhelming with the festive 
joy, both men and women 


Agriculture 
and function Village, 
Nearby 


young and 
‘old were moving with new attire and 
jubilance. 

On 17th November evening, the Village 
‘was resounded with beatings Of drums and 
gleeful slogans of a big rally. Shri Prahallag 
‘Mallick, Agriculture Minister, Shri A. p 


hawan at Binarsinghpur in Put grow and 
on 


Singh, Minister’ of State for Public Rela- 
tions and Community 
accompanied with Shri 
Shri A. K. Jena, 


Development, 
B. K. Tripathy and 
Legislative Members from 


Puri Sadar and Bramhagiri were taken in 
a big procession to the stage after going 
round the exhibition. Shri S. N. Rath, 
District Collector, joined there late on. 
Seminar began with inaugural song sang 
by the village Girls. Chief guest, Mr. 
Mallick suggested for better co-operation 
between the caste Hindues and Harijans 
for a bet 


ter harmony 


in the society, Mr, 


Home (PLR); Fe 
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crowded and cordial receiption by the Shri S. N. Rath, Collector welcomed 
_ over whelmed mass. Accompanied with the guest and gave introduction about 
Collector, Director of Public Relations — the programme. 

Shri V. Patnaik, Dr. Sadasiv Mishra and 

Shri Nilakantha Rath, Assembly Secretary, Mr. Routroy, the Chief Minister was 
_ the Chief Minister reached the dias. happy to see the better co-existence 
between Bramhins and Harijan. Chief 
Minister stressed the necessity of publicity 
for better utilisation of natural resources 
of Orissa in the growth of its economy. 
Mrs. Kuntala Kumari Acharya, the Chief 
Speaker of the function, called upon the 
women folk to involve themselves in the 
nation building. 


Both day functions, were followed with 
atractive cultural programmes like weight 
lifting, dance, music and Daskathia. 
Twenty stalls were opened by different 
‘departments, Mahila Samitis and Jubak 
Sangha. They are like Public Relations, 
Coconut Research of Sakhigopal, Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Fertilizer Corporation 
of India, District Agriculture, Plant Pro- 
tection, Family Welfare, Agriculture 
University, Mahila Kutira  Sikhasrama of 
Puri, Puri Consumers Co-operative Society, 
Weavers, Co-operative Society, Land 
Development Bank, Orissa, Co-operative 
Union, Handicrafts of Janakadeipur,, 
Government Shoes Factory, Puri, Jagannath 
Applique, Puri, Bhargavi Sanskrutika 
Sansad and Mahila Samiti of Biranarasingh- 
pur and other Jubak Sangha and Mahila 
28-11-77, here the Chief Minister congratulstes  Sgmitis from Pipili Panchayat Samiti 


ung Weigh Lifter Shri Mohapatra who litted 
280 pounds. area. 


District Public 
1 ‘Relation Orissa, pyri 


A P.1. B. CLEARS GOPALPUR RARE EARTH PROJECT 


_ The Central Sector Rare Earth Project at Gopalpur in Ganjam 
district has been cleared by the Public Investment Board for implementa- 


f tion. Required funds will be Provided from January next for the Purpose. 
) The Project authorities have been advised to go ahead with the preliminary 
i works. The project cost is being revised to Rs. 85°67 crores, 
) 
t With the growth of various ancillary industries in course of time 
(! around this Project, ample opportunities for large scale employment 
i! will be generated, on completion of the Project. 
4 
f 

9 
f - 


ee 


Rs. 51 CRORES DRINKING WATER SCHEME FOR 
ORISSA. 


51 
The State Government have drawn up an elaborate scheme of Rs. 
Crores under the Central Sponsored 


Scheme of Acclerated Rural Water- 
Supply Programme to tackle the drinking water 


Problem in water scar- 
city identified villages of the State. This will be executed within a 
period of 5 years. 
The Chief Minister, Orissa, Shri 


N. Routroy while recently sending 
the scheme to the Centre has requested the Union Minister for Works 
and Housing Shri Sikander Bakhat to Provide the aforesaid funds to 


meet the drinking water need of 19-277 indentified villages, 


The Scheme envisages j 
villages and 42,400 tube-well 
at the rate of one tube- 
It will be operated 


Nstallation of 181 
S in 18,266 
Well for a Populatio 
in two Phases, 


3 cistern units in 1,011 
identified Problem villages 
N of 200 and part thereof. 


The Chief Minister has 


hanked the ¢ for 
i : entral Government 
having sanctioned 4 special assistance of S. 1.40 crores under the 
aforesaid scheme during the Current financial yea 
wells are being installed, Furt! 


year to cover 11,678 


"with which 1,441 tube- 
Rs. 9°93 crores for ex 


for the next financial 


ane e "equirement 
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Tribals Take to Tapioca 


Shri SAMARENDRA P. DAS 


SSS 


With the growing of Tapioca a new venture has been embarked upon in the field of 
agriculture in Phulbani district (Orissa) to suit its soil and climatic conditions. It is widely 
grown in the states like Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. Brazil is believed to be 
the original home of Tapioca. Two months rain is adequate for this plant to grow. 


In order to popularise the plantation of Tapioca among the tribals of Phulbani and 
Koraput districts, the Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology has taken up a 
Tapioca Development Scheme with its office at Kotagarh. The Scheme gets the financial 
assistance from the Government of Orissa. Under the scheme Tapioca is grown in Nua- 
gan, Balliguda, Kotagarh and Tumudibandha Blocks of Phulbani district and Chandrapur, 
Muniguda and Bissamcuttak Blocks of Koraput district. Growers of = Phulbani 
district are trained about the cultivation of this plant through 34 demonstration plots spread 
over the four blocks. 


To begin with the Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology last year 
Succeeded in growing H-97, H-165 and H-226 varieties of Tapioca in these areas. 
The interested farmers are supplied with plants, fertilizer and Pesticides free of cost. 


The Tapioca is one of the most remunera tive Crops. With an investment of Rs. 1,700 
per hectare one can getareturn of Rs. 7,500 per hectare yield being 25 to 30 tonnes. 
The yield per plant of H-97 variety within seven Months of growth varies from 2:5 to 3 kg. 


An expansion of the plantation of Tapioca has been planned in a big way for the nex 
year. For the purpose ten acres of land carved out of the Kotagarh Agriculture Farm have 
been handed over to the Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology. It is hoped, 
by 1980 the plantation will cover an area of 600 to 700 acres in Phulbani district. 


Popularisation of Tapioca cultivation iS a big leap forward in diversifying our food 
habits. The Tapioca can be preserved like any other cereals, It is a raw-material for 
the manufacture of Sagu, starch and biscuits, Its starch can be used in the textile and paper 
industries and help a new dimension in setting up a number of cottage industries in 
this developing tribal areas. 


Field Publicity Officer 
Phulbani., 
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58-MILLION DOLLAR WORLD BANK LOAN FoR ORISSA 


eement has been reached with the International Development Asso- 
An agr 


t assistance of Rs, 58 million dollars for 
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Rs. 7°33 LAKHS ALLOTTED UNDER L. I. G. H. 
SCHEME 


The State Government have allotted a sum of Rs. 7-33 lakhs under 
Low Income Group Housing Scheme during the current financial 
year. Out of this Rs. 1:20 lakhs has been earmarked for Puri district, 
Rs. 1 lakh for Balasore, Rs. 70,000 for Sambalpur, Rs. 65,000 for 
Cuttack, Rs. 50,000 for Ganjam, Rs. 45,000 for Sundargarh, Rs. 40,000 
for Koraput, Rs. 30,500 for Phulbani, Rs. 22,500 for Keonjhar, Rs. 22,500 
for Dhenkanal, Rs. 13,400 for Kalahandi, Rs. 14,500 for Mayurbhanj 
Rs. 60,000 for Balangir, Rs. 30,000 for Director of Estates, P. & S. 
Department and Rs. 50,000 for House Building Co-operative Societies. 


As per the Scheme, this amount will be granted as loan to persons 
coming under Low income Group for construction of house. 


eS —eS—S—S—S 


eee eee need 
Rs. 9 LAKHS CENTRAL ASSISTANCE FOR MODERNISATION 
OF JAILS 


Government of India have allocated Rs. 9 lakhs to Orissa for taking up 


modernisation and training in craft industries in Jails during the current financial 
year. 


Of this amount, Rs. 3 lakhs will be utilised in modernisation of Jail indus- 
tries including book-binding and paper stationery at Berhampur and Sambalpur, 
centralised dyeing at Cuttack, manufacture of blanket at Bhubaneswar, manu- 
facture of coir goods at Puri Jail. The assistance also includes Rs. 3:50 lakhs 


for improvements of water-supply and Rs, 2:50 lakhs for replacement of service 
latrines by Sanitary ones, 


There are 55 Jails and Sub-Jails and seven Taluk Sub-Jails in Orissa with 
an average daily Prison population of 9,248. In order to provide adequate 
Hea und to the prisoners to keep them employed after they are released, indulinies 
like weaving, tailoring, Carpentry, smithy, oil-pressing, backery, manufacture of 
coir items and Sabi grass rope and furniture have been Continuing in the Jails, : 


; Much stress is laid on training in crafts and industries in Jails which do not 
involve heavy financial implication, but in course of time become self-paying. 


on eee Sith 
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Rs. 16°72 LAKHS ALLOTTED UNDER VILLAGE 
HOUSING SCHEMES 


The Governor of Orissa in the Labour, Employment 
Department has allotted a Sum of Rs. 16:72 lakhs under 
Housing Project Scheme during the Current financial year. 
Rs. 3:80 lakhs has been earmarked for Cutttack district, 
for Puri, Rs. 2:06 lakhs for Balasore, Rs. 1-78 lakhs for 
Rs. 1:89 lakhs for Keonjhar, Rs, 50,000 for Koraput, Rs. 50,000 ~ 
Be salem LCCO ystOr “Sundatderh, Hs. 87,000 for Dhenkanal, 
Rs. 95,000 for Balangir, Rs. 65,000 for Kalahandi 
Phulbani_ district. 


& Housing 
the Village 
Out of this 
Rs. 3-06 lakhs 


As per the scheme , granting loans 
to the eligible rural public for aving fine Steet 
roofing. The loan bears simple interest Of ten e 


Per cent Per annum. 
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Mmely repayment 
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TENTH INTER-COLLEGE ATHLETIC MEET 
OF THE BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 


a 


The toth Inter-College Athletic Meet of the Berhampur University was inaugurated by 
Prof. T. Ratho, Vice-Chancellor of Berhampur University at 11 a. m. on December 13. last 
Thirteen colleges under the Berhampur University, including Medical and Law Colleges 
took part in the Athletic Meet. At the march past the Vice-Chancellor took the salute. 
The athlets took the oath after which Vice-Chancellor hoisted the flag and declared the 
10th Inter-College Athletic Meet open. 


In his inaugural address Shri Ratho said, physical education should be given as much 
importance as mental education. India has a glorious Past in sports activities in the inter- 
national field. Therefore the young athlets should try their best to maintain the past 
glory for years to come. He hoped that the Sports activities for two days will go on well. 


The best group champions both in men and women happened to be from Khallikote 
College, Berhampur and Aska Science College and the best athlets were Shri Uma Charan 
Sarangi (man) from Aska Science College and Shrimati Susama Panda (Woman) from 
Khallikote College, Berhampur. Prof. Ratho gave away the prizes to the athlets in the 
closing ceremony held on December 14. The Secretary of the Sports Council, Dr. B. 
Ratho read out the annual report and drew the attention of Vice-Chancellor to the various 
problems faced by the Sports Council of the University and requested him to be gene- 
rous in allotting funds. He further said that the post of a Director of Physical Education 
should be instituted to speed up the sports activities. He also requested the Vice- 
Chancellor to appoint a few more Coaches in different games. 


The Vice-Chancellor in his speech said that he is very much interested in improving the 
Sports activities of Berhampur University and being a scientist he gives equal emphasis 
to Physical education as well as mental education. 
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The Vice-Chancellor said that the Univer- 
sity is proud for the recent achievements of 
the Basket Ball players of the University, 
who became champions in the Eastern Zone 
of India. He indicated that an amount of 


10th Annual 
Berhampur 


Inter-College Athletic Meet, 
University, 13-14th December 
1977. 


Sitting on chairs: (First Row) Rito, e— 
Dr. B. B. Ratho (Secy. Sports Council), Prof, T. 
Ratho (Vice-Chancellor) and Dr. B. Misra 

(Member, Tournament Committee), 


Kneeling down: R. to L.—Best Athlets: Woman 
Miss. Susama Panda, Man—Shri Uma Charan 
Sarangi 
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TRIBAL UPLIFT THROUGH TDA, 
BALLIGUDA 


a 
Shri SAMARENDRA P. DAS 


Ths tribal and rural development in Balliguda region of Phulbani district in Orissa has 
got a fillip, thanks to the Tribal Development Agency, Balliguda. This Agency is in opera- 
tion since 1974 with a view to ameliorating the socio-economic conditions of the weaker 
sections of the society mostly of Khond tribes. The area of operations of the Agency is confi- 
ned to five Blocks of Balliguda subdivision, viz., Balliguda, Nuagan, Daringibadi, Tumudi- 
bandha and Kotagarh. 


The TDA, Balliguda spreads over an area of 5,074-80 Sq. Kms. and it covers 45 Grama 
Panchayats and 1,427 villages. The population of the Agency area is 159,033. Of 
this, tribals count 91,233 which is 57:3 per cent of the total population. The Union 
Government provides full financial assistance for various programmes by this Agency. 


The Agency is designed as an integrated project covering scientific land shaping and 
development improved agricylture and horticulture, efficient water management, provision 
of agricultural inputs, veterinary service, laying of roads, storage, marketing and trans- 
Port and establishment of agro-based rural industries, 


LAND DEVELOPMENT 


The reclamation of land over a total area of 782:76 acres was completed by the end of 
March, 1977 since the inception of the Agency. Reclaimed lands of 301-45 acres 
were leased out to 156 tribal beneficiaries at different places. The development of 
14:65 acres of private lands was also completed. In case of private lands, the Agency 

subsidises fifty per cent of the Cost of reclamation on the basis of actual expenditure. 


Out of ten Jhola land development projects taken up earlier at a total estimated cost of 
Rs. 77,376, five were completed providing irrigation to 150 acres of land. 


In order to popularise the use of improved agricultural implements among the tribals the 


Agency has come in a big way. The implements are being supplied to the tribal bene. 
ficiaries at 50 Per cent subsidy. About 700 implements were distributed among 474 
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tribals by the end of March this year. Cent 
per cent subsidy was also provided to tribal 
beneficiaries for procuring improved imple- 
ments in the newly reclaimed areas. The 
beneficiaries are also supplied with improved 


seeds, fertilizer and pesticides at subsidised 
rates. 


Under the Minor Irrigation Schemes the 
construction of a low cost irrigation project at 
Dakuli taken up at a total estimated cost of 
Rs. 15,000 has been completed. Besides, 
two more low cost projects at Burbinaju and 
Siringia have been taken up at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 15,000 respeotively. The 
construction of Boneigan Minor Irrigation 
Project taken up at a revised estimated cost 
of Rs. 2,94,130 including construction 


of 
distributary system is in progress. 


HORTICULTURE 


Plantation of fruit bearing trees has been 
proposed over a total area of 1,200 acres at 
a cost of about Rs. 4 lakhs. During 1976-77 
plantation over an area of 350 acres has been 
done. 


With a view to popularising the growing of 
mango trees, plantation over a total area of 
758:08 acres has been taken up in the field 
of 318 tribals. During 1976-77 side-grafting 
has been done in 91 pits by the State Agri- 
culture Department. Under the Backyard 
Plantation Scheme grafts are being distributed 
to the beneficiaries. 


The Agency has advanced an am 


ount of 
Rs. 10,000 for the development of Lal 


kemunda 


Field Publicity Officer 
Phulbani 
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among the tribals. : 
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Hourkela has ushered in a whole 
new world of steel creativity in India. 


First. 2c a major producer of flat 
Steel products like wide and heavy 
plates, medium and light hot-rolled 
sheets and strips, cold-rolled sheets 
and strips, hot dipped and electro- 
lytic tin plates, galvanised sheets 
and strips, high silicon steel sheets 
for electrical equipment, etc—it has 
catered to the different needs and 
varied requirements ci such crucial 
industriés es shipbuilding, automo- 
bile. locomotive, fabricetion, wagon 
building, dynamos, transformers. 2 
tudes and pipes, domestic appliances, 
agricultural implements, defence 
equipment, etc.. and more besides. 
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